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CHRIST — THE HOPE OF THE WORLD 
THE ADVISORY COMMISSION AT WORK 
by 
PAUL S. MINEAR 


Circumstances prompt me to date this article. Today is 30 August, 
1953. Yesterday the Advisory Commission on the main Theme of 
the Evanston Assembly completed its assignment and finished its term 
of office. I have been asked to give my own impressions of the work 
done during this past week. The life-span of the Commission has been 
three years. If I were to summarise the three years in three words, I 
would, at this moment at least, choose the adjectives polemical, irenical 
and constructive. These apply consecutively to the sessions of 1951, 
1952 and 1953. The first session was polemical in the sharpest sense, 
for then the members, many of whom were complete strangers to one 
another, discovered apparently impassable ravines of thought and reacted 
to one another with cautious defensiveness and hostile aggressiveness. 
With the publication of the First Report the battles within the Commis- 
sion were taken up throughout the constituency in reverberating debates 
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and divisive criticisms. Not a few wise men feared that so difficult 
and controversial a subject as eschatology might, when introduced into 
the Assembly, add momentum to the forces of disunity. At the second 
session the irenical mood prevailed. The exciting and hazardous opera- 
tion of throwing bridges across some of the deepest chasms succeeded, 
to the astonishment and gratitude of the members. With the publication 
of the Second Report those who were concerned with the matter moved, 
in the main, from apprehension toward confidence and from sharp 
attack to sober criticism. The third session has been one of intensive 
work and painstaking construction. The excitement of exploring new 
territory and the penchant for debate have been subordinated to the 
demands of preparing a message which the Assembly could address to 
the world, a message that would be valid, vigorous and convincing. 
We trust that during the ensuing months the mind and energy of the 
Churches will be directed into an equally sober, responsible and con- 
structive discussion of the theme. 

From the first the Commission’s assignment has been a double one : 
to prepare member Churches for the Assembly by encouraging world- 
wide study and discussion of its major theme “Jesus Christ — the Hope 
of the World,” and to aid delegates to the Assembly by preparing a 
document that would serve as the basis of the Assembly’s consideration 
of that theme. At the beginning of our session on 22 August, the first of 
these assignments passed from the hands of the Commission to those 
of other agencies. At the end of our session we completed the second. 

It is clear that the theme has become the focus of what is perhaps 
the most thoroughly ecumenical discussion of modern times. Only 
a portion of that discussion has found written expression. That portion 
is itself so voluminous that few people are able to grasp the range and 
depth of what has been written in letters, memoranda, formal findings 
of study groups, essays in newspapers and journals and books. Study 
of the theme has spread far beyond the denominations which belong 
to the Council and consideration of it will undoubtedly continue after 
the close of the Evanston Assembly. In some countries, study has been 
extraordinarily solid and thorough, as in Hungary; in others it has 
yet to be carried to the local parish and to lay organisations. In any 
case, the Advisory Commission has been very grateful for abundant 
evidence that the theme, at least, is right, grateful for the hundreds of 
comments and contributions from all quarters, and grateful that others 
will now take over the work of stimulating and guiding further study 
and conversation. 
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The second assignment made necessary an objective for the current 
session different from that of earlier years. Our assignment was to 
produce a document for the Assembly itself that would be sent to the 
delegates in due time. This required that we shift from debate to con- 
sensus. The need to formulate a document prompted us to speak in 
the style of proclamation rather than argument, of confession rather 
than extended analysis, of invitation and warning (in the legitimate 
New Testament sense) rather than philosophical and historical exposition. 
We were placed in a position where we must assume the task of inter- 
preting the Bible instead of discussing objectively its authority and 
the various methods of using it. We were called upon to address our 
best efforts toward direct communication instead of talking endlessly 
about barriers to communication. We had to speak as “we,” but not 
as the Commission simply. This “we” should be the “we” of the Evanston 
Assembly, its delegates and its churches, as they address their audience 
in Christendom and in the world. This shift was by no means an easy 
one for men accustomed to speak as historians and theologians in the 
lecture hall and seminar room. At many points we fell far short of 
success, but the effort was made. I have never seen a group devote 
itself more intensively, more industriously, more responsibly than 
during the seven days and seven nights here at Bossey. There was no 
member who did not contribute greatly to the discussion and to the 
drafting of the document. There was no member who failed to rise 
above his national, confessional or personal outlook and perspective. 
As a result, the Commission had the conviction, albeit unexpressed, that 
the document genuinely represented the thinking of all members and 
that it represented at the same time a much wider reality than we could 
represent as individuals. What had seemed impossible at first has become 
not only a possibility but an actual fact : a common mind and attitude 
toward hope, a hope which leads us closer to our Lord. 

Judging by world-wide responses to it, the Second Report embodied 
several clear advances. Most important of all was the overwhelming 
support given to the second chapter of that Report. There we had dealt 
with the ways in which Christian hope is based simultaneously on the 
new age that has already come in Christ and on the new age beyond 
the end of history. The believer is a person who lives “in Christ” and 
who lives “expecting Christ.”” The reaction to this chapter seemed to 
indicate at least partial success in combining the merits and avoiding 
the excesses of what are commonly called realised eschatology, on the 
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one hand, and futurist eschatology on the other. This success prompted 
us to adopt the perspective of that chapter as a common starting point 
for this year’s discussion and statement, although we chose to stress the 
word kingdom rather than age. The Church draws its unique hope 
from the kingdom that now is (“Thine is the kingdom’’) and the kingdom 
that is to be (“Thy kingdom come”’). Furthermore, a kingdom without 
a king is impossible to conceive. We have and expect a kingdom because 
the King has opened its doors to all believers. The Church’s life and 
hope are gifts from this King who now rules and will rule until he has 
manifested his dominion throughout the created world. We accepted 
this double orientation as determining the situation and task of the 
Church. Therefore our work this year was to spell out its implications 
for each believer, for the Church and for the world. This very develop- 
ment has been most surprising, for the relationship between the present 
Christ and the coming Christ had been one of the most stubbornly 
contested sections of the First Report. (cf. p. 8). It has now become the 
basis for our common mind. 

In the session of 1951 there had been vigorous and inconclusive 
debates regarding the best wording of the subject for the Assembly. 
These debates became even more extreme among the Churches. At the 
1952 session the majority of a divided Commission still favoured “The 
Crucified Lord, the Hope of the World.” The decision of the Central 
Committee was in favour of the title “Jesus Christ, the Hope of the 
World,” a choice now whole-heartedly accepted. Previous debates over 
titles were not even mentioned in the 1953 meeting. Yet the funda- 
mental accent on the victory of the Crucified Lord is now more pro- 
nounced and more fully accepted than heretofore. The Commission is 
now one in recognizing that it is at the Cross that Christian hope is 
born, that this hope begins beyond the point and possibility of human 
desiring, and that it is only by standing under the Cross that the Church 
is given the power and the duty of speaking its word to the world. I 
believe that those who opposed the title “The Crucified Lord, the Hope 
of the World” will find that far more adequate treatment has now been 
given to the reality of our Lord’s earthly ministry, to his resurrection and 
ascension, to his continuing intercession and to his coming again as 
Judge and Saviour. At the same time, I believe that those who defended 
the earlier title will find that the significance of the crucifixion has been 
heightened and strengthened rather than lessened, in the final document. 

This suggests that from the first to last the Commission has wrestled 
with a problem of extreme difficulty, i.e. the achievement of right 
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proportion. Inevitably every reader of any pronouncement intended for 
churches in so many nations and continents will encounter a vocabulary 
which he would not himself choose, ideas which he would not favour, 
and an order and accent which seem foreign to his own outlook. Perhaps 
the majority of criticisms stressed this matter of disproportion between 
some topics and others. The Commission has realised, however, that 
imbalance is not to be corrected by adding new topics seriatim, nor by 
devising a perfect order of treatment, nor by importing into every sentence 
an explicit reference to the dogmatic formulations of traditional theology. 

For example, there has been a widespread feeling that the Second 
Report did not articulate the full-orbed trinitarian ground and motiva- 
tion for Christian hope. This lack could not be corrected by merely 
elaborating separate sections dealing with the three Persons of the 
Godhead, but only by thinking each thought and writing each sentence 
in the light of the activity of the Triune God. Given the theme, it was 
inevitable that the Reports should be more Christ-centred than some 
Christians would wish. Yet any true delineation of this Centre must 
lead to deeper knowledge of the Father from whom, through whom 
and to whom are all things, and to a more lively awareness of the fellow- 
ship and power of His Holy Spirit. I believe that many readers will 
find the final document much more satisfactory in this regard. 

Similarly, many commentators have pointed out that the first two 
Reports paid scant attention to the New Testament teaching on the 
relationship of hope to faith and love, at the expense of the latter. Again 
the accent on hope was inescapable, all the more because in this triad 
of graces it has been the most neglected in recent years. But most of 
the criticisms on this point were recognised as justified, and the Commis- 
sion has in its final statement produced a far more adequate balance, 
not by creating separate paragraphs but by remembering at every point 
the interaction of the three, by more explicit definition of the relation 
of hope to the love of neighbour, and by direct declaration of tasks in 
our world situation which that love demands. In this area members 
of the Commission who were least content with earlier work were 
quite satisfied at the close of the current session. 

Another area in which any ecumenicai document finds it very difficult 
to achieve the right proportion is in the use of the Bible. Of previous 
statements the criticism was common that there was too slight a depend- 
ence on the Old Testament, its covenant, its words of promise and hope. 
Within the New Testament, the Epistles and Revelation were accented 
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to the apparent neglect of the Gospels. Contrary charges of literalism 
and symbolism were hurled. For some people each report was too 
heavily weighted with Biblical quotations, for others such references 
were entirely too scarce. The Commission was charged with an eclectic 
and careless heaping together of proof-texts, even to the point of con- 
fusion and equivocation. ‘Other critics insisted that Biblical predictions 
had been weighted above parables, or that justification had triumphed 
over sanctification. Had not the present operation of the powers and 
gifts of the Spirit been relegated to the background? Here, too, any 
document that stresses hope will be subject to many of these dangers. 
Nevertheless, I feel that the Commission has made steady progress 
toward a more inclusive use of the whole Bible, and a more discriminat- 
ing use of specified passages, without blurring the focus on Christ as 
our hope. This progress, however, will be indicated not by explicit 
answers or exposition, but by the pervasive tone and temper of the 
statements. The real test of this progress will be the Assembly itself. 

A great many memoranda from various continents have called 
attention to the absence of certain important aspects of Christian hope 
from previous reports. The Commission gave careful attention to 
many of these, but to others it was obliged, because of limitations in 
space and time and because of the intention of the final document, 
to turn a deaf ear. Three areas absorbed much of our effort and these 
should be mentioned here. 

The first was the hope for personal immortality, whether held by 
believers or non-believers. With reference to the latter, we were not 
in a position to speak at length, due in part to the paucity of Scriptural 
testimony and to the lack of readiness on the part of the contemporary 
church to speak with a sure voice. Similarly, we found ourselves hesitant 
to take positions on the issue which is commonly phrased as “universal 
salvation versus eternal hell” and on the problem of the status of the 
dead before Judgment Day. We did, however, find ourselves of a com- 
mon mind and eager to give testimony to the Biblical hope in “the 
communion of saints,... the resurrection of the body and the life ever- 
lasting.” We sought to show how this assurance is grounded in the 
victory wrought by the Crucified, how it is received in the experience 
of dying and rising with Him, and how it expects His sure triumph over 
all the powers of evil, including the last enemy Death. 

A second serious omission from earlier reports had to do with the 
question of cosmic salvation, the redemption of a fallen Nature, the 
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coming transformation of all things in a new heaven and a new earth. 
Had we wished to do so, we could not have avoided this question in the 
report on the hope of the world. But neither could we stray far from 
the central testimony of the Bible into our own speculations concerning 
how this transfiguration might proceed. Involved here are a hundred 
weighty issues of theology, including the distinction between God’s 
work as Creator and as Redeemer, between cosmic forces of evil and 
human sin, between natural law and Christ’s unique work, between 
history and nature, between Heilsgeschichte and Weltgeschichte. We 
have found little difficulty in affirming with one heart and mind the 
sovereignty of God, the transcendent power of the Crucified and Reigning 
Christ, and the sustaining activity of the Holy Spirit. We have sought 
to stress the interdependence in God’s design of personal, corporate 
and cosmic salvation. We have tried to draw the most important implica- 
tions of the Christian hope for the significance of nature and history, 
not as a fully explicated philosophy but as corollaries of God’s Word 
in Christ which He addresses to His whole creation as a No and a Yes — 
a No of condemnation and judgment and a Yes of acceptance, for- 
giveness and love. 

A third area where important omissions had occurred was in Chapter 3 
of the 1952 Report — The Christian Hope and the Utopias of Today. 
This year the epithet utopia was by general consent dropped as inade- 
quate and misleading. The group decided to include two new areas in 
the discussion : the hope of renascent religions and national cultures, 
especially in Africa and Asia, and the hope of the hopeless as expressed 
particularly by atheistic existentialism. Because we have become less 
philosophical and more kerygmatic in the statement as a whole, the 
accent has shifted from a precise analysis of “isms” to a more personal 
message from Christ to the men who find a sufficient hope either in 
other gods or in no god at all. The primary question that has confronted 
us has not been “What do we think of competing philosophies and 
religions ?” but “What word from God about hope can the Church 
convey to men who look elsewhere for ultimate significance?” We 
have greatly regretted both the extremely brief space allotted to a pheno- 
menon so significant as renascent Hinduism and the complete omission 
of other phenomena, perhaps equally significant, such as contemporary 
Israel. These areas of omission invite further study and discussion. 
A single document as short as ours must be content with choosing a 
few of the alternative hopes of our time which most vigorously repudiate 
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the Gospel, e. g. Islam and Marxism. But in dealing with these examples 
we must not be content until we have indicated as precisely as possible 
how Christ, the Hope of the World, exercises His Lordship over these 
peoples, how He lays upon His Church a mission to them, and how 
our hope in Christ may determine and guide our works of love toward 
them. The Commission has attempted to make this indication both 
clear and compelling. 

There remains a word about what may well be done in the Churches 
before the Assembly convenes. Although the Commission has disbanded, 
its members are committed to do whatever lies within their power to 
help the Churches prepare for the Evanston Assembly. During our 
work together I have noticed four factors that have contributed to 
the progress of our own thinking and to the amazing development of 
a common mind. Perhaps these should not be spoken of here, lest I 
seem sentimental or irresponsible. But I feel that they are too important 
to be neglected. To indicate these factors is one way of answering the 
question of how groups elsewhere (and we hope everywhere) may proceed 
in their study of the theme during the coming year. 

First of all, we have experienced, each in his own way, a fresh upsurge 
of joyful hope through corporate worship, in the familiar acts of listening 
to the Word, of singing and praying together and of receiving the mira- 
culous forgiveness of our Lord. We have come to realise more clearly 
than before how true it is that the work of theology must be viewed as 
only a fragment of the Christian response of praise and thanksgiving. 
Such words of hope as may serve as God’s Word to the world will be 
given to men who stand beneath the Cross, their hearts laid bare by the 
two-edged sword. 

Second, in our discussions I have often glimpsed new ranges of 
meaning in the Christian hope by sensing how much beauty and truth 
another member has detected in a Biblical image which I had hitherto 
passed by blindly. The more we have struggled to set down our thoughts 
in plain prose, the greater has become our spontaneous appreciation 
of the symbols, visions, images and stories with which the Bible is so 
richly stocked. If formulations of hope are to become intelligible and 
valid, they must emerge from a more patient, alert and expectant listen- 
ing to the Bible and to what the Bible says to others and to ourselves by 
way of the others. 

Third, our discussions within the Commission have often profited 
the most when they have carried us out of the stratosphere of ontological 
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abstractions into the routine of primary duties, the incessant contact 
with men of all sorts, the desperate struggles of nations and peoples. 
We have been taught by the rugged discipline of our work that any 
contradiction between hope and obedience is fatal to both. The separa- 
tion of eschatology from ethics in the mind of the Church and the com- 
placency resulting from that separation are an intangible but insuperable 
barrier to understanding that hope which is set before us. There is a 
tremendous contradiction between our splendid sonorous statements 
about Christian hope and our behaviour in the world. As long as we 
accept that contradiction, so long will we remain in actual fact like 
the noisy gongs and clanging cymbals of I Corinthians 13. Whether 
we like it or not, the renewal of genuine hope and the renewal of the 
Church will always be found in step with each other. 

Fourth, we members of the Commission have all found unexcepted 
help from one another, learning, at all too slow a pace, to be more 
eager to listen to the others than to press for the adoption of our own 
opinions. The ability to transcend the barriers of language, race and 
confessional heritage, demonstrated by others, has opened new doors 
to each of us. Each has helped the others realise how Christ is now at 
work in a larger way and in a larger world. Because of this personal 
debt to one another we are profoundly grateful that we were assigned 
so complex a task. These are a few of the impressions — entirely personal 
and spontaneous — from the intense activity of this past week. 

Let all thinking, arguing and writing about hope continue now 
at an accelerated pace, but let this activity of mind, voice and pen appear 
in the context of a renewal of corporate worship. Let our ears be in- 
creasingly open to the Scriptures, to their overtones and undertones as 
the revelation of the living God. Let us embody our hope first of all by 
sharing in the work, the despairs and the aspirations of the world, 
knowing that the nearer we are to men for whom Christ hopes, the 
nearer we will be to Him. Let us live and think as members of the one 
Body, more confident that God will speak to us through the other 
members than that our own ideas may prove triumphant in the ecumen- 
ical conversations of 1954. In 1951 the Commission was apprehensive 
about the outcome of the discussions in the World Council. Today it 
looks forward in high confidence, believing that the miracles of grace 
that have already happened in the discussion of the Main Theme will, 
in God’s own time, be multiplied a thousand-fold. 











FAITH AND ORDER — 
OUR ONENESS IN CHRIST AND OUR 
DISUNITY AS CHURCHES 


by 


K. E. SKYDSGAARD 


Many persons who attended the Lund Conference in 1952 perceived 
that the movement of the churches in the study of Faith and Order 
was given a new direction. No longer confined to the method of compar- 
ing and explaining each other’s doctrines in order to discover the points 
on which agreement can be registered, the Commission on Faith and 
Order was challenged to enlist the most competent Christian scholars 
in a pioneering venture to explore together those questions of doctrine 
and theology to which no one of them knows all the answers. The 
deliberations and decisions of the Commission’s Working Committee, 
which met in August, have demonstrated clearly that the new direction 
will be pursued. 

Behind the scene of every discussion on Faith and Order lurks the 
question which still demands an answer: what is ecumenical theology ? 
With the maturing experience of study within the ecumenical move- 
ment, more and more light is being provided to illuminate that answer. 
It can be understood best when contrasted with the caricature of a 
thoroughly confessionalistic theology, which can be a narrow and 
imprisoned kind of thinking, a type of intellectual pharisaism which 
thanks God that it does not think and believe as others do. 

Caricatures of ecumenical theology are frequently drawn in the 
same spirit of ridicule. Some depict it as a theology in which all the 
sharp edges and points have been blunted, in which all real collisions of 
doctrinal interpretations are evaded, so that the appearance of unanimity 
may be presented to the world. Such would be a theology without passion 
or ‘anger,’ without personal contact and encounter for those who parti- 
cipate in it. 

We seek not a caricature, but a true picture. And the lines of 
this picture are being more sharply discerned today. We begin to see a 
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theological method which involves genuine conversation on the part 
of Christians from many diverse traditions. The constant struggle to 
understand one another is both laborious and indispensable. Without 
forfeiting one’s own thoughts, a continuing effort must be made to 
appreciate the viewpoint, logic, belief, and psychological conditioning 
of others. There can be no monologue, but a broad dialogue in which 
questions are posed and answered, attacked and defended, and explored 
in mutuality. 

Ecumenical theology is therefore ‘dramatised symbolics.” Symbolics 
is the theological discipline in which the doctrine and total ethos of 
every Christian body are set forth. When the multiverse lines of doctrine, 
thought and subjective viewpoint represented in the ecumenical move- 
ment are systematically considered, the discipline of symbolics becomes 
most richly dramatic. While continually being criticised and judged 
by the ultimate authority of the truth of God’s Word, theologians 
who are engaged in ecumenical study must boldly and diligently seek 
a deeper understanding of our common Scriptures, our common con- 
fession to Jesus Christ, our common Tradition and traditions, our 
common experience of worship. So shall God grant us illumination, 
we trust, on those areas of faith which are now obscure. 

Well aware of the significance of the work they have been com- 
missioned to undertake, the members of the Working Committee, led 
by their chairman, Dr. Oliver S. Tomkins, met at the Chateau de Bossey 
to accomplish two tasks. First, the plans had to be outlined for the 
work of the Faith and Order Commission for approximately ten years 
to come. Second, very specific preparations had to be made for the 
work of Section I at the Second Assembly in Evanston, the Section 
which will be concerned with the theme “Our Oneness in Christ and 
Our Disunity as Churches.” 


In his report to the joint session of the six Preparatory Commissions 


. on August 19th, Dr. Tomkins characterised the general continuing task 


of Faith and Order as follows : “The most important thing which came 
out of Lund was the desire to put at the very centre of Faith and Order 
work what I would call deep-digging together theologically, an attempt 
to meet together on some of the fundamental doctrines of the Christian 
faith, to think them through together, not in the first instance coming 
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to the discussions in order to say, ‘I represent such and such a Church,’ 
not making a fuss about that, but getting on with the fundamental 
work of biblical and theological understanding. And if you bring with 
you to this work, as you are bound to do, the inherited understandings 
of your own tradition, they appear here in a quite different setting. 
We are beginning not only to discover that there are arguments cutting 
across the different confessions on all important theological questions, 
but are learning that in a surprising way our old prejudices are freshly 
seen and undermined by this deep-digging.” He continued by pointing 
out that the on-going efforts of the Commission must move on two 
levels : the level of exacting theological research, and the level of educa- 
tion in the churches. Research without direct influence upon the thinking 
of ordinary members of the churches can bear no fruit. Popular educa- 
tion without deep theological enquiry has no roots. 

The specific plans made by the Working Committee are five-fold, 
involving study in the following areas: (a) the nature of the Church 
in the light of the doctrines of Jesus Christ and of the Holy Spirit ; 
(b) tradition and the common history of churches ; (c) ways and mean- 
ing of worship ; (d) ‘proselytism’ among member churches of the World 
Council; and (e) social and cultural factors affecting church unity. 
Since the work in each of these areas is still in rudimentary form, only a 
brief treatment of each is warranted here. 


(a) A very definite mandate of the Lund Conference called for the 
setting up of a theological commission to study Christology and Pneu- 
matology in direct relation to familiar problems of ecclesiology. This 
task of uniting three special fields of theological enquiry is to be commend- 
ed to a theological commission which will have two sections, one in 
Europe and one in North America. Each will have corresponding 
participants from Asia. Already consenting to be chairman of the 
European section is Bishop Anders Nygren, and the secretary will be 
Professor T. F. Torrance, both of whom were influential in presenting 
this question to the Lund Conference. There has not been time to 
secure the consent of the theologians nominated for corresponding 
offices in the North American section, but leading men are being invited. 
To each section will belong seven or eight members, chosen primarily 
for their recognised competence in biblical and theological studies. 

As the Lund Report declared, “Because we believe in Jesus Christ, 
we also believe in the Church as the Body of Christ.” Ecclesiology 
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is not something which belongs apart from Christology, but lies at the 
very core of our confession of faith in Christ. The answer to the eternal 
question, “But who do you say that I am?” also determines in large 
degree the reply to the question “What is the Church?” Moreover, 
the doctrine of the work of the Holy Spirit is no less vital to the gaining 
of new understanding of these corner-stone issues confronting the 
ecumenical movement. The memoranda presented by Professor T. A. 
Kantonen and Professor Torrance were most helpful in stimulating 
discussion on these matters. 


(b) Another province of study which was treated in the Lund discus- 
sions is that which concerns the status and influence of Tradition and 
various traditions in the churches. Professor Georges Florovsky’s 
paper provoked a lively conversation by the Working Committee, 
which resulted in the decision to convene a small group of theologians 
to study the problem more intensively with a view to the formation 
of a theological commission. This group, of which Professor K. E. 
Skydsgaard is convener, will be asked to “make articulate that central 
Tradition (paradosis ) of which all our traditions are variants” (Tomkins). 
Does tradition in all cases mean a secondary accretion to the apostolic 
proclamation (kerygma)? What authority does extra-biblical Tradi- 
tion carry ? How have our faith and:practice been fashioned by traditions 
without our conscious recognition of the process? Here is a field of 
study — biblical, theological and historical — which offers much promise 
for the clarification of divisive factors at work among the churches 
today. 


(c) Much excellent work was done between 1939-1950 by the theolog- 
ical commission on Ways of Worship, and its report and large book 
were published in time for the Lund Conference. However, it is clear 
that much remains to be accomplished in this field, and a new group 
will be asked to build upon the foundations laid by the older one. Not 
just the comparison of present manners and forms and interpretations 
of worship in the various churches is required, but a much deeper enquiry 
into the meaning of worship in the light of the New Testament teaching 
of the lordship and presence of the risen Christ in His Church. Further- 
more, all theology has tearing upon worship: worship is gebetetes 
Dogma. We need to know how differing theological traditions cause 
Christians to worship in ways which are toth externally and intrinsically 
different. What are the psychological factors affecting worship? How 
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do liturgies develop in mission fields, where traditions of the sending 
churches are in tension with indigenous culture ? 

Again it was decided not to set up a full theological commission 
at the present time, but to convene three exploratory groups of persons 
in Asia, North America and Europe, each to study problems of worship 
according to the needs of churches in its own region, and to make pro- 
posals for more concentrated study by a commission in the coming 
years. The conveners of these groups, according to continents, are 
Professor J. R. Chandran, Professor L. J. Trinterud and a leading 
Anglican theologian. 


(d) An unresolved issue which has plagued the ecumenical movement 
for many years without ever being studied systematically is that of 
“‘proselytism” (meaning in this context only the deliberate persuading 
of Christians to leave one confession to join another). The problem is 
so vast and complex, and so little work on it has thus far been done, 
that the Faith and Order leaders felt rather overwhelmed by it at this 
meeting, when it was presented in a paper by Bishop Stephen Neill. 
However, its influence upon inter-church relations in the World Council 
is so strong that an urgent demand has been made for its study. A 
preliminary consideration of the content and scope of the problem will 
be undertaken this year by a small group, headed by Dr. Heinrich Meyer. 


(e) The fifth matter, but surely not the last in significance, is the 
broad problem of the effect of cultural, social and psychological influences 
upon the unity and disunity of the churches. There was a consensus 
among the delegates to Lund and the Christians who took interest 
in that conference, that this study of so-called “‘non-theological factors” 
must have priority over lesser issues. Being fully aware of the importance 
and magnitude of this realm of study, the Working Committee laid the 
groundwork for a long-range programme of enquiry, eventually to be 
undertaken by a commission of experts. The beginning will be made 
by gathering empirical data, which heretofore have been unavailable. 
Research scholars around the world will be asked to make specific 
studies of the ways in which these factors have either forced Christians 
apart or driven them together. It is hoped that intensive treatment of 
additional plans for this study may occupy the Working Committee 
in its 1955 meeting. 

These decisions, combined with other business pertinent to the 
Faith and Order Commission, are thus dedicated to the ultimate purpose 
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of the Commission : “To proclaim the essential oneness of the Church of 
Christ and to keep prominently before the World Council and the 
churches the obligation to manifest that unity and its urgency for the 
work of evangelism” (Constitution 3, 1). 


Il. 


One of every six delegates who attends the Second Assembly of 
the World Council in 1954 will be assigned to the Section studying 
the Faith and Order subject. The title was adopted at Lund, namely 
“Our Oneness in Christ and Our Disunity as Churches.” To the Working 
Committee and the secretariat was given the responsibility for making 
adequate preparations for this study. 

This preparation, following the general pattern for all six subjects, 
is two-fold. First, a survey of the contemporary thinking and acting 
of the churches with respect to problems of unity needed to be written. 
Second, a working paper for the use of the Section in writing its report 
at the Assembly had to be drafted. 

A draft of the survey was presented to the committee by Dr. J. Robert 
Nelson, secretary of the Commission. He described the aim of the 
document as follows : (a) to know precisely how representative Christian 
thinkers of varying confessions, traditions and communions are ponder- 
ing the fact that we are divided as “churches” even while united in 
Jesus Christ ; (b) to understand the present currents of thought, belief 
and practice with respect to relations among divided churches, relations 
between individual churches and the Church Universal, and the meaning 
of the ecumenical movement ; (c) to recognise and appreciate the mean- 
ing, for the Church’s mission and unity, of Jesus Christ as the hope 
of the world. 

The document written by the Central Committee at Toronto in 
1950, entitled ““The Church, the Churches and the World Council of 
Churches,” is the hub of the survey about which all the information 
revolves. This highly significant statement raised the most fundamental 
questions concerning the relationships of the churches to one another, 
and stimulated a large amount of writing and discussion. The crucial 
sentence reads, “that membership (in the Council) does not imply 
that each Church must regard the other member churches as Churches 
in the true and full sense of the word.” But what is to be understood by 
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the true and full sense of the word Church ? This is the question towards 
which such sharply diverse and opposing attitudes are taken. The survey 
attempts to explain briefly and succinctly how each major confession 
or denomination understands the catholicity of the Church. A compre- 
hensive presentation of these varying views was prepared by the Faith 
and Order Commission in its volume, The Nature of the Church (1952), 
which readers of the survey will be asked to read for further information. 

There are at least four different ways by which churches in the World 
Council extend full recognition to others, and these are analysed in 
the survey. Then follows a section called “Signs of Promise” in which 
four factors offering hope for the breaking of deadlocks between churches 
are discussed. These are (a) the way churches are learning to grow 
together into unity, (b) the necessity for unity in the effective witness 
of the Church to the Gospel, (c) the partial recognition which is extended 
by more exclusive churches to others, and (d) the practice of ‘‘economy” 
and “dispensation” whereby certain church rules may be suspended or 
modified for purposes of unity. 

The survey proceeds to a discussion of the World Council itself, 
showing how current thought in the churches has dealt with the Council’s 
Basis (“Jesus Christ as God and Saviour’), the Council’s authority 
and neutrality, and its ultimate goal. And it concludes with a brief 
treatment of the need for more profound study of the meaning of Jesus 
Christ for the unity of the Church, as well as for the ultimate hope of 
both the Church and the created world. 

Such a survey cannot presume to offer solutions to all the problems 
it raises, nor even to report comprehensively how all Christians are 
dealing with them. It is not a theological paper, but specifically an 
introduction which will enable the Assembly delegate to learn in a short 
time what the main issues underlying the work of Faith and Order are. 
It will be of great value not only to these delegates, but to individuals 
and church groups when it is published after the Assembly. 

More difficult was the task of drafting the working paper, for this 
was a matter which required much creative and original thinking on 
the part of the committee. The discussion of this draft, which was 
written by a group of three theologians, was the most stimulating and 
rewarding of the whole session. All the perplexing and sometimes 
irritating differences which are to be found in ecumenical discussions 
of the unity of the Church were here brought to focus, as the members 
endeavoured with earnest honesty to think together about the way in 
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which Jesus Christ has given us unity and we have brought about and 
perpetuated divisions. How often do church leaders who participate 
in the ecumenical movement ask themselves sincerely, without a weakness 
of thought disguised as pious ignorance, this question: What does it 
mean to be one in Christ ? What is the one Body of Christ? How can 
we Christians, who declare in faith that there is but one Lord, one 
cross, one resurrection, one ascended and coming Christ, one Baptism, 
one Eucharist, one Church, understand the fact that our separate exist- 
ence in confessions and denominations contradicts this oneness? Our 
disunity is utterly illogical. From the standpoint of the New Testament 
faith, it is impossible for the Church to be divided. But the impossible 
has happened, to our consternation and shame. We note the Church’s 
involvement in the total welter of human sin, and find at least some 
reply to the question of dividedness in this sinful situation. But what 
more explanation is required ? 

And how do Christians find their way out of this bewildering maze 
of disunity? The Bible speaks clearly and bluntly to us in respect of 
many aspects of our divisions. But the biblical admonition applies to 
different Churches in various ways, so that no single attitude towards 
the fact of divisions can be generally valid for all churches. Therefore, 
while all members of the committee, whether Orthodox, Anglican or 
Baptist, could find themselves in agreement on the New Testament 
concept of unity in the Body of Christ, they drifted more and more 
apart as the paper spoke more specifically about the necessary means by 
which breaches can be healed. Yet they would not be content to send 
a paper to Evanston which merely compared their different ideas con- 
cerning the overcoming of disunity, for they were convinced that the 
only solution which will ever be satisfactory is one which is worked out 
by the separate churches acting together. This challenge is to be passed 
on to the Assembly delegates, and thereafter to others who meet ecumenic- 
ally in the name of Christ and His one Church. 

It is when Christians are most confused and dejected over intractable 
problems of disunity that the relevance of the Assembly theme, “Christ, 
the Hope of the World,” becomes clearer. It is apparent that in the light 
of the resurrection and the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ, all of our 
deep divisions, even those which are expressions of the irrationality of 
sin, are overcome. For we are now living in the victory which Christ 
has won. Because of that mighty indicative, we are able to hear and 
respond to the imperative: be one, because you are one! Without 
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this indicative, rooted in the whole redeeming work of Christ on the 
cross and in the resurrection as well as in His coming in glory, our 
work is condemned to frustration. In the fact of His redeeming work 
and the hope of His final coming, we are already one in Christ, despite 
our divisions. There is an “ecumenicity of the word” as well as an 
“ecumenicity of the goal.” The first cannot exist without the second. 
Being in via, we are redeemed to walk in faith and hope, not as self- 


appointed architects of unity, doing our ecumenical work in gladness 
and confidence. 





Banna se cous dict 


EVANGELISM — 
THE MISSION OF THE CHURCH TO THOSE 
OUTSIDE HER LIFE 


by 


THEODORE O. WEDEL 


Evangelism is facing a new day of hope and courage. This is one 
of the convictions of the Study Department’s Commission on Evangelism 
as it transmits its preparatory Survey on Evangelism, which is to be back- 
ground literature for a Section of the Evanston Assembly. Evangelism 
has, of course, always ranked high among the professions of concern 
voiced in ecumenical gatherings. Everyone is for Evangelism. But 
vagueness has often surrounded the concept. What are its dimensions 
and what, precisely, its aims? Who is primary agent — the Christian 
community as a whole, or every member, or the specialist? How do 
we evaluate success, if, indeed, it be proper for us to be judges of our 
service to the Church’s Lord? These are difficult questions and it is 
tempting simply to shirk them. We either yield to the illusion that 
we already know what evangelism is, or find wrestling with the basic 
theology of evangelism so frustrating that, after comparing statistics 
and techniques, we end with a sermon to one another to do “more of 
the same.” It seems as if salvation by works has, at times, —— 
salvation by grace as evangelism’s imperative. 

Readers of the Survey on Evangelism, however, may be in the pre- 
sence of a surprise, as were we of the Commission. The Survey is not 
complete. A number of regions and churches have failed to contribute 
adequate reports. But a sufficient number of churches and agencies have 
become sufficiently aroused to flood us with material. 

A first conclusion to be drawn from this wealth of comment, there- 
fore, can be that the churches have awakened to a revived concern for 
evangelism. The evangelizing cause, to elaborate further an earlier 
observation, has often been the Cinderella at church assemblies, accorded 
her hour of adoration upon the stage, but then ushered back to her 
kitchen. In other words, concern has been ephemeral — resulting in 
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plans for a promotional drive here, a mass meeting revival there, or 
a valiant membership campaign, but not fully acknowledged as the 
continuing heart-beat of the Body of Christ itself. 

Like the missionary cause, evangelism has often been a specialized 
activity, for certain times and seasons, or one left largely to a professional 
caste. Our Survey indicates that this concept of evangelism is today 
being seriously questioned. Something has gone wrong. The recent 
missionary conference at Willingen, Germany, has awakened the churches 
to the fact that the day of geographically confined mission fields is 
largely over. Evangelism is missions in the lands of the older churches, 
and the missionary task is evangelism. This verbal remarriage can 
itself lead to much rediscovery of the Church’s essential nature and 
calling, at home as well as abroad. 

Self-criticism in the churches concerning evangelism takes many 
forms. The one most frequently met with is the revolt against equating 
evangelism with organizational promotion, even that of membership 
enrollment, or as the almost traditional evangelical slogan has it, bringing 
prospective converts “to Christ.” Exactly what are we doing? If Christ 
is accepted by an uninstructed convert as little more than a moral teacher, 
or lawgiver, or hero, we may be merely placing him, as Luther once 
warned, under a taskmaster harder than Moses, and the new Law may 


“kill,” as did the old. If we go further and bring him into the fellowship 
of a parish, and even nurture him in its life, is this evangelism’s end ? 


> 


The answer is a clear “ yes,” up to a point. Evangelism is ultimately 
“church” evangelism, or it is nothing. But the parish must itself then 
submit to judgment. It might conceivably be a new Laodicea which 
God spews out of His mouth, and incorporating new members may 
endanger their salvation. “Thou sayest I am rich, and increased with 
goods, and have need of nothing ; and knowest not that thou art wret- 
ched, and miserable, and poor, and blind, and naked” (Rev. 3: 17.) 

This is hard doctrine. Is not the Church the Body of Christ, the 
dwelling-place of the Holy Spirit? No one can deprive it of the adjective 
“holy.” Yet, clearly a body can revolt against spirit and could, conceiv- 
ably, become a corpse. Again, as the Bride of Christ — another impor- 
tant though long neglected New Testament metaphor — the Church, 
or a church, as the word meets us in the indictments of the Book of 
Revelation, could become a harlot. These warnings of judgment upon 
“churches” are sobering, but many are today prepared to listen to 
them, and to apply them to their evangelizing task. John Oman once 
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pointed out that the preaching in our churches may be merely transform- 
ing a few more publicans into Pharisees. A church can make an idol 
of itself, nurturing its own enclosed parish prosperity, its own survival, 
its own “comfort.” The God of biblical revelation can be replaced by 
a local Baal. 

Illustrative of this self-examination on the part of many churches are 
such phrases, current in much literature on evangelism of our time, 
as “the introverted church,” or “the bourgeois ghetto.” Both, in slightly 
different ways, and not equally applicable to all regions, describe the 
temptation of a church, as already indicated, to remain safely indoors. 
The moment we go to the New Testament, however, for insight into 
the nature of the Church under the Gospel, the fact that introversion is 
a sin against the Church’s true vocation leaps to the eye. The Church is 
“apostolic,” as well as “holy.” The application of this credal adjective 
to the Church should surely not limit itself to a demand for loyalty to 
apostolic teaching or ministerial continuity. The word’s original meaning 
calls for rediscovery also. Indeed, for a theology of evangelism, no single 
biblical word may prove to be more important. Apostolic means “on a 
mission,” and “being sent.” The apostolic Church is the Church on 
mission, sent into the world. The Epistle to the Hebrews speaks of 
Christ himself as “the Apostle and High Priest of our profession” (Heb. 
3:1). The Church, accordingly, which is Christ’s Body, must participate 
in this apostolic ministry or prove apostate. This ministry is missions 
and evangelism. A man on a mission is not safely at home. He risks 
his very life in service. There have been times in the Church’s history 
when martyrdom or retreat into the catacombs was the sole witness 
possible. But when persecution is not calling such a halt, retreat into 
self-culture cannot find excuse. A German comment on much con- 
temporary evangelism grows caustic on this issue: “Our miserable 
ghetto-existence is too often identified with a confessing Church in the 
catacombs, ejected by society.” A Church not under the Cross is not 
true to her Lord. 

Wherever, as our Survey proves, those who report on the evangelizing 
activity of the churches have uncovered, often independently of one 
another, this biblical theology of evangelism, both analyses of present 
weakness and visions of new possibilities multiply. The Church, not in 
the catacombs, but sent into the midst of an alien society, is seen again 
as itself a primary agent of evangelism, and her internal life of 
mutual peace and “forbearing one another in love” (Ephes. 4:2) an 
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outgoing witness to the Gospel. Evangelism involves the total impact 
of a Christian community upon its total environment. On the mission 
field this often means the patient evangelization of an entire village in 
place of a premature harvest of a few isolated converts. At home it 
means confronting with the law and grace of the Gospel a whole industrial 
community or university centre, with no loss of faith if such witness 
yields no immediate results. God “maketh his sun to rise on the evil 
and on the good” (Mat. 5: 45). The Church, as in and with Christ 
the Light of the world, must do the same. Converts to this view of 
evangelism as simply the Church on apostolic mission are beginning to 
employ a fresh vocabulary to express this insight. Some are tempted 
to drop the word evangelism altogether, and to replace it with the word 
“engagement.” The latter term does, indeed, deserve attention. Its 
meaning cannot be so easily confused with promotion of a church’s 
internal prosperity, or even expansion. Christ’s love for the world 
must become the motive of the members of a Christian parish or con- 
gregation to identify themselves with society outside church walls, to 
learn to listen as well as speak, so that the difficult art of communication 
may appear, to say “Yes” to what remains of true light in the search for 
God in non-Christian faiths, even those of secularism and Marxism, 
before they say the awesome “No” of the Gospel. Mere verbalism can, 
in any event, no longer be trusted as a sufficient witness to the Christian 
faith. Workers, for example, who, in many parts of the world, constitute 
the class most alienated from the Church, do not differentiate easily 
between faith and works. 

In all this evangelizing ministry, the laity are high-lighted. It is, 
in fact, significant that the phrase ‘‘the Apostolate of the Laity” has 
domesticated itself in recent literature on evangelism. It connotes a 
view of “lay religion” which thrusts the layman, with all the possible 
risks involved, boldly out into the world. He is to witness to the Gospel 
where he is in his secular calling. Neither the internal life of the churches, 
nor the specific calling of “the ministry,” will suffer. Where else will 
the layman receive the renewal of the power of the Holy Spirit needed 
for his evangelizing except as a loyal member of the Body of Christ with 
its nourishing Word and Sacraments ? 

The above review of some of the insights on evangelism which are 
a ferment within the ecumenical fellowship has limited itself largely 
to a report of critical analysis. This is, however, paralleled, in the Survey, 
by accounts of new ventures and emerging possibilities. In fact, it is 
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precisely the lessons being learned from pioneers that have led to realistic 
evaluation of some of our encrusted and often static methods. Nor are 
older traditions brutally condemned. While testimony seems clear that 
“mass evangelism” or “revival missions” are no longer, in most regions, 
meeting the needs of our time, they may well, where they are still effective, 
serve as evangelizing tools. The Survey does ask the churches, however, 
to endure the tensions and the possible humiliations of realistic appraisal 
and the shock of seeing unconventional and sometimes daring experi- 
ments upsetting our calm. Space in this summary does not permit 
more than an allusion to these more revolutionary ventures — an “open 
rectory” in a city slum, chaplaincies to factories, house visitations, and, 
probably most disturbing to accepted concepts of parochial life, the 
challenge of what has come to be called the “para-church” or “half-way” 
church. By the latter phrase is meant a group of enquirers, or even of 
those far from commitment, who together expose themselves to the 
disturbing encounter with the Gospel. It seems probable, indeed, 
that, in submission to new visions of evangelism, our traditional parochial 
structure of church life may give place, where needed for giving foothold 
for the Gospel, to a structure in which occupational solidarity is the 
bases of fellowship instead of geographical contiguity. 

It is not the absolutizing of new methods for old ones, or a rivalry 
between techniques, however, which, if the Survey is a guide, may 
become the main themes for discussion at the Second Assembly. Methods 
and techniques are discovered in concrete situations and can present 
almost limitless variations. Prior to methods and techniques is the 
rediscovery of the full meaning of the apostolic nature of the Church 
and the renewal of courage to go out into the world. The call to Abraham, 
patriarch of the ancient people of God, is still applicable to the Church 
of the new dispensation: “He went out not knowing whither he went” 
(Heb. 11 : 8). The Church is asked to trust her Lord. This means freedom 
for the Church as well as servant-bondage. We are being judged for 
faithfulness, not only for visible results. Pride of statistics can be an 
evasion of true evangelizing witness. 

Delegates to the Assembly, who will be asked to familiarise them- 
selves with the Factual Survey, may, to be sure, not find the convictions 
outlined above, and implied in many of the reports from the Churches, 
neatly summarised. The Commission has, consequently, in the ““Work- 
ing Paper” which, it is hoped, may serve as further stimulus to discus- 
sion at the Evanston Assembly, highlighted this anchorage of a theology 
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of evangelism in the apostolic mission of the Church. Indeed, most of 
the time available to the Commission was devoted to this task of theolog- 
ical orientation. The Commission, representative of at least one cross- 
section of ecumenical thought, is convinced that precisely by way of 
deepened insight into the Gospel itself, and the vocation of the Body of 
Christ as chariot of that Gospel, will evangelism receive the full blessing 
of the renewed hope and courage emerging today in our midst. 

To make concrete this central concern of those who, in many parts 
of the Christian world, not excluding the Church of Rome, are voicing 
hopes for a new day in evangelism, the present writer, in a report for 
the Commission to the Study Department Committee, ventured to 
employ an analogy. Picture a coastguard or life-saving station on a 
dangerous coast. It has stood for centuries, and tales of its rescue 
service are treasured by the successors of the founders. Stained glass 
windows in the life-saving station commemorate its heroes. In the 
course of time, indeed, those who manned the rescue service turned to 
expanding and beautifying the station itself. Do not “life-savers” 
deserve comfort and a rest home to fit them for their arduous task? 
Architects vied with one another in building for them a dwelling place 
worthy of the cause they served. Honorary though not active members 
of the company of rescuers joined in lending support. Nor was the 
rescue-station designed merely for those whose duty it was to launch the 
life-boats. The rescued, in their turn, deserved warm beds and proper 
food. 

This station-building, however, became in time such an absorbing 
activity that rescue-service itself was increasingly neglected, although 
traditional rescue drills and rituals were carefully preserved. The actual 
launching out into ocean storms became a hireling vocation or one left 
to a few volunteers. What was even more a deflection of the original 
charter of the station, when the dedicated volunteers brought in their 
boatloads of the shipwrecked — men of alien colour and speech, maimed, 
and encrusted with ocean slime — the custodians of the rescue station 
were often disconcerted and disturbed. “Will they not,” so they were 
tempted to exclaim, “soil the linen on our clean beds, and moved by 
gratitude for salvation, desire to become life-savers themselves and 
thus presume to belong by right to our intimate fellowship? Should 
we not set up a minimum entrance requirement of cleanliness and good 
manners before we offer shelter? We can, at least, urge them to build 
a life-saving station of their own at a decorous distance from our own.” 
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The analogy requires many corrective footnotes, of course. Cathe- 
drals and stained glass, to identify only one, when offered to God in 
praise and thanksgiving, can themselves be means of out-going evan- 
gelizing grace. But we may well recall that God did once discipline the 
ancient people of God for their forgetfulness of their true vocation by 
robbing them of their temple on His own holy mount. He may discipline 
a forgetful church again. An evangelizing church is one which heeds the 
words of her Lord: “He that findeth his life shall lose it: and he that 
loseth his life for my sake shall find it” (Mat. 10: 39). 











SOCIAL QUESTIONS — 
THE RESPONSIBLE SOCIETY IN A WORLD 
PERSPECTIVE 


by 


PAUL ABRECHT 


The Assembly of the World Council of Churches which meets next 
year at Evanston will consider important issues in political and economic 
life under the topic Social Questions — The Responsible Society in a 
World Perspective. The purpose of this brief article is to report on the 
work of the Commission which has been charged with the preparation 
of this topic and to indicate the kind of problems that have arisen in its 
discussions. 


A Survey of Christian Social Thinking and Action 


In its work this summer the Preparatory Commission had before it 
the results of a survey which provided background information on the 
development of Christian social thinking and action in recent years. 
This survey revealed the many changes which have taken place in political 
and economic life, changes which the Church itself had helped to bring 
about through its own action for social betterment, and which have 
brought us to a turning point in Christian social thinking. One era is 
passing away and a new one is being born, and the result is radically 
new tasks and opportunities for Christian witness and service in society. 

It is evident, for example, that in a way not foreseen in the past, the 
consideration of social responsibility today involves thinking in world 
terms. The condition of the technically and economically under- 
developed countries make necessary radical social action on a world 
scale. The changing pattern of life in the industrially developed countries 
is also significant for Christian social thinking. The decline of Jaissez- 
faire capitalism as the dominant conception of western economic systems, 
the “‘de-Marxizing” of Socialism, these and other social trends confront 
peoples in these countries with problems of new and different dimen- 
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sions from those of ten or fifteen years ago. Finally Christians around 
the world must seek to understand the experiences of their fellow- 
Christians in Communist lands. 

According to the survey the churches and Christian groups are 
responding to these changes in varying ways. In some countries the 
churches have made sociological or theological discoveries which have 
helped them to see their tasks in the new situation with a sense of vision 
and urgency. This is especially true of certain churches in Western 
Europe. In countries which have had a tradition of Christian social 
concern the realization of extensive state programmes for social welfare 
represents in one sense the achievement of Christian social objectives 
of the past, and the churches have now to rethink their tasks in relation 
to a situation which arises when old problems of poverty and insecurity 
have disappeared or take new forms. This seems particularly to be true 
of countries like Britain. 

The churches in Asia, Africa, and South America have had to rethink 
the task of the Christian in society in relation to the social movements 
which have arisen in these countries. In most of these regions the church 
is only beginning to work out its responsibility for the great political 
and economic developments which are under way there. 

In reviewing the efforts which the Church is making to meet the 
challenge of new problems in many parts of the world and the difficulties 
it is encountering, the Commission was impressed by the need to streng- 
then ecumenical study on social questions. This led the members of the 
Commission to consider the specific issues which might be the subject 
for discussion at Evanston. 


Memorandum on Issues to be Considered 


Many readers will have seen the introductory leaflet on The Responsible 
Society in a World Perspective, published last year by the Study Depart- 
ment of the World Council to initiate discussion of this topic in the 
churches. This pamphlet did little more than raise questions on the 
most difficult points and the Preparatory Commission at its meeting 
this summer decided that it would be helpful to publish a memorandum 
that would go further, setting forth in constructive terms possible answers 
to some of these questions in order to stimulate specific criticisms and 
suggestions before the meeting of the Assembly. This memorandum is 
published on page 75 of this number of The Ecumenical Review. 
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A study of this memorandum indicates that there are some significant 
differences in the kind of problems which are likely to receive attention 
at Evanston and those discussed at Amsterdam in 1948. In part these 
differences are due to changes in the political and economic situation 
but perhaps even more to the progress which has been made in the 
intervening period by the churches and in the study programme of the 
World Council to develop the conception of the responsible Society set 
forth at Amsterdam. 


The Christian Responsibility for Economic and Political Life 


The need to define the rdle and the limits of the state in economic 
life may well be one of the issues receiving greatest attention at Evanston. 
The report on social problems at Amsterdam concentrated much attention 
on the struggle between communism and capitalism as competing ideo- 
logies and on the points of conflict between them and Christianity. 
But it has since been recognised that the Amsterdam report dealt with 
capitalism in an abstract way and also that the report “‘over-simplified 
the world’s major political conflict, by seeming to identify one side with 
communism and the other side with capitalism.” It is recognised that 
today there is little support in countries with a democratic tradition 
either for consistent collectivism or a purely Jaissez-faire economy, 
though there are differences of viewpoint about the right degree of state 
planning and control of economic life which is needed and the values and 
dangers it brings. 

The preparations for Evanston are therefore based on the view that 
for most countries today the goal of social policy is to establish an 
economic system in which security, productivity, stability and freedom 
can be realised. It is assumed that doctrinaire capitalist or collectivist 
economic programmes are a hindrance in working for these goals. 
It is presupposed that in every country some degree of action by the 
state is necessary, though the actual amount of state intervention in 
the economic sphere cannot be determined by any single criterion. 
It is also recognised that there is a danger that the unification of political 
and economic power may lead to the all-controlling state. 

The Preparatory Commission was in general agreement that in 
modern economic life the responsibility to prevent such disorder as 
serious depression or inflation, and to relieve the impact of unemploy- 
ment, sickness, old age, etc., must be accepted as a necessary function 
of the state, and it was also agreed that “the state should act to prevent 
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any centre of economic power which represents partial interests from 
becoming stronger than itself for it is the only institution with power 
that is a trustee for the society as a whole.” At the same time the growing 
power of the state in society makes it necessary for Christians to reconsider 
the structure of political life and the memorandum reveals the general 
opinion within our group on this problem. 


Communism and Anti-Communism 


It is also clear from reading the memorandum that the discus- 
sion of communism at Evanston is likely to be different from that 
at Amsterdam. The Preparatory Commission felt that it was not 
necessary to restate the points of conflict between Christianity and 
communism, but accepted the statement of Amsterdam as still valid 
at this point. The Commission emphasised rather the effects on social 
policy of the tension between communist and non-communist parts of 
the world and especially the temptation in the West to engage in “‘sterile 
anti-communist hysteria.” It is recognised that in many regions there 
is a temptation “to accept the false promises of communism and to 
overlook its threats to any responsible society.” It is also recognised 
that the concept of the responsible society is not as applicable in com- 
munist lands where Christians and other responsible citizens are deprived 
of the possibility of exercising effective influence over political authority 
and economic power as it is in other lands. Nevertheless it is pointed 
out that the Christian “bears responsibility for speaking the prophetic 
word of God, and for bearing witness to the power of God” in every 
situation. Since those who were invited from communist countries were 
not present, the commission chose not to define the precise meaning of 
this responsibility but confined itself to raising certain questions about 
Church and society in communist lands which it believed should be 
taken up as specific tasks of study by all churches. 


The Social Problems of the Technically and Economically Underdeveloped 
Countries 


Readers of the memorandum will see that a large amount of 
attention has been given to the social problems of Asia, Africa, and 
some parts of Latin America. It is certain that these questions must be 
considered carefully at Evanston. What should be the response of the 
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churches to the movements in these regions for national self-deter- 
mination in political and economic matters, and to the many forces 
at work in these societies which are creating great shifts in the power 
and authority exercised by various social groups ? What attitude should 
the churches take to the revolt of these peoples against enslaving 
political, economic, religious and social conditions, and how can they 
help them to find a responsible ordering of political, economic and 
social life? Do the people in the West understand the pressure 
of time on these countries to bring about rapid social changes ? 
The memorandum does no more than outline a way of approaching 
these questions. In this connection the findings of the pre-Assembly 
Asian Study Conference in Lucknow, India (December 1952), have 
helped to focus the attention of the churches on the social problems 
of the countries of East and South-East Asia, and readers in the West 
would do well to study the report of this conference which has been 
published in The Ecumenical Review (Volume V, No. 3, April, 1953 — 
see “The Responsible Society in East Asia” p. 298). It is hoped that 
the churches of Africa and Latin America will send their comments 
and reactions on the new memorandum. 


The Christian Hope and the Specific Hopes for Society 


The Commission discussed at length the meaning of the Christian 
hope in terms of the specific hopes for society, and while the memorandum 
does not report their discussions on this problem, the group discovered 
a large area of agreement in its thinking on the relation between the 
ultimate Christian hope and the hope for a better society within history. 
This can be summarised as follows: God in Christ has established a 
hope for the entire world, a hope in the new creation of God. This is 
both a present reality and lies in the future. Both of these aspects of the 
Christian hope have certain effects on the life of society. The hope in 
the future and transcendent Kingdom of God completes the judgment 
that God brings to all peoples and to all developments in history and 
guards us against making an idol out of any social cause, institution, 
group or ideal. It saves Christians from a false type of conservatism, 
it gives power, motivation and courage for the action of the Church 
and the individual Christian in society. It was also agreed that Christian 
hope strengthens and gives foundation to the Christian imperative to 
serve one’s neighbour in love, and to fight for just social orders and 
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institutions in the face of all social and political oppression. At the 
same time the group was agreed that the Christian hope does not guaran- 
tee any particular earthly social hopes of men. It was pointed out that 
it is often in the midst of the failure of our particular hopes and plans 
that we see most clearly that Christ is our hope. 

Various members of the group emphasized that the Christian hope 
is only one aspect of the Gospel and that in speaking about the effects 
of this aspect upon our tasks in society we should not give the impression 
that these effects come only from hope. Others emphasized that it is 
precisely this dimension of our Christian faith which must be worked 
out today because the world is in the grip of despair and frustration 
and because the Church has to a very large extent forgotten or neglected 
its message of hope. The members of the group were agreed with the 
statement in the introductory leaflet that “Our Christian hope as such 
cannot offer technical answers or specific solutions which statesmen and 
experts have failed to find. But Christians can offer an understanding 
of our dilemma in a different context, that of the work of Christ on 
earth, in the past, in the present, and in the time to come — and this 
understanding gives them a specific concern for social justice.” 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS — 
CHRISTIANS IN THE STRUGGLE FOR 
WORLD COMMUNITY 


by 


WERNER KAGI 


The Commission on Internationai Affairs, set up to prepare for 
the Evanston Assembly, met in August under the chairmanship of Sir 
Kenneth Grubb. Like the other Commissions, it had before it a twofold 
task : to review a draft of the Survey on the attitudes and activities of 
the churches in international affairs which will be circulated to the 
delegates as background information ; and to discuss a Working Paper 
for the use of the Assembly Section, setting forth in the context of the 
historic tradition of the ecumenical movement, the issues in international 
affairs which seem to be of most vital concern to the churches today. 

Elsewhere in this issue of The Ecumenical Review, Richard M. Fagley, 
secretary of the Commission, has reviewed the positions taken on the 
major issues in international affairs by the ecumenical movement over 
the course of the years, especially in the Conference on Church, Com- 
munity and State, Oxford, 1937 ; the World Meeting of the International 
Missionary Council, Madras, 1938; and the First Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches, Amsterdam, 1948. (See “Our Ecumenical 
Heritage in International Affairs,” page 58 of this issue.) 

During the years since Amsterdam, the attitudes of the churches 
on these issues has followed in general the lines of interpretation which 
was suggested by these conferences ; but the particular problems and 
tensions of the post-war era have brought certain of these issues into 
particularly sharp focus and have been the occasion for the development 
of new concerns and emphases. 


The Churches and the International Order Since Amsterdam 


Since the Amsterdam Assembly the churches have constantly empha- 
sised the need for establishing and developing international law and for 
organising the community of nations. The increasing interdependence 
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of the nations of the world has made this need particularly urgent. 
The churches have seen that in this situation it is imperative that national 
states respect the rule of law both at home and abroad, and above 
all that they protect the fundamental rights of man and recognise that 
every nation has an equal right to existence as a nation. The claim to 
“absolute national sovereignty,” where it involves the denial of this 
fundamental responsibility, simply cannot be allowed. 

A world community on a federal basis is thus the ultimate goal 
for which Christians must strive ; but there is danger in the tendency in 
some circles to make “‘world government” into a utopian ideal. Under 
present conditions, “world government” would almost inevitably mean 
a universal police state. 

More important for our immediate attention are the present instru- 
ments of international order, especially the United Nations and its 
affiliated organisations. The exaggerated expectations that were enter- 
tained concerning the United Nations during its infancy have to a large 
extent turned now into pessimism and cynicism. Against this dangerous 
reaction we must draw attention to the positive achievements of the 
United Nations and insist that in spite of all the difficulties and setbacks, 
the work that has been begun must be continued. 

The “‘cold war” and the threat of the outbreak of a “hot war” have 
brought to the fore the churches’ concern for the establishment and 
maintenance of peace. The churches have insisted that, while there can 
be no compromise whatsoever with totalitarian communism, every 
effort must be supported to achieve at least a provisional modus vivendi 
which not only avoids war but may also provide the basis for creating 
a permanent peaceful order. In this connection, the maintenance of 
the churches’ own ecumenical fellowship is of particular importance 
as a witness to the world of the way of justice and of the community of 
loyalty which transcends widely differing economic and political systems. 

As one phase of their effort to remove the causes of war, the churches 
have been at work on the multilateral reduction of armaments. The 
ecumenical agencies have urged the governments to come to an inter- 
national agreement on the reduction of armaments, guaranteed by an 
effective system of international control. 

One of the most significant achievements of the C.C.I.A. in this 
field has been its proposal for the establishment of a system of Interna- 
tional Observer Commissions to act as on-the-spot observers in areas 
of tension. This proposal was unanimously adopted by the General 
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Assembly of the United Nations on 3 November 1950 as a part of the 
“Uniting for Peace” resolution. 

A third area of particular concern to the churches has been that of 
economic co-operation and technical assistance to under-developed 
areas. The churches have seen that the promotion of equitable inter- 
national economic opportunity is an important condition for creating 
an effective international order. The nations which have great economic 
and technical resources at their disposal must be prepared to offer 
economic cooperation and technical assistance to backward countries 
which cannot adequately help themselves. In this regard the churches 
have a special task in pointing out that these programmes are required 
by the demands of social justice and human solidarity. The C.C.I.A. 
has made technical assistance one of its main concerns in its consultative 
relations with the F.A.O., U.N.E., S.C.O., and the technical assistance 
agencies of the United Nations. 


The widespread movement toward national self-determination on 
the part of colonial lands has aroused a new interest in the problems 
of dependent peoples. The churches have resisted the pretensions of 
economic, political and cultural imperialism and have urged that the 
task of a ruling nation can only be to prepare a dependent people for 
self-government. During the period of transition to self-government, 
however, the dignity of these peoples must be respected, and they must 
receive the necessary economic and technical assistance. This, it is 
pointed out, is also the best form of insurance against the appeals of 
contemporary totalitarianisms. 


The most important task of the churches and the ecumenical agencies 
in the sphere of international humanitarian efforts during the last few 
years has been in the field of refugees and migration. In addition to 
their own programmes of direct help to refugees, the churches have 
drawn attention to the moral, political and spiritual problems of peoples 
who have lost home and country through no fault of their own. The 
churches have appealed for increased assistance to the millions of the 
world’s refugees, and have supported the United Nations Convention 
on Refugees and the plan to create a High Commission for Refugees, 
as well as the assistance schemes organised by U.N.I.C.E.F. While 
seeking means for relieving the immediate situation, the churches have 


also been seeking to find long-range solutions especially to the problems 
of migration. 


Finally, the churches have been concerned about human rights, 
about that religious freedom which the Church must have in order to 
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proclaim its Gospel and carry on its work in society — but also about 
all forms of personal freedom. The Christian churches have insisted 
on these rights for all people, not as special privileges but as universal 
rights, without regard to race, colour, sex or religion. 

The defense of human rights has required on the one hand inter- 
vention against certain statutes which aimed at restricting or destroying 
religious freedom and other human rights. On the other hand it has 
involved pressing for more adequate legal guarantees of these rights. 
To this end the ecumenical agencies have supported the Universal 
Declaration on Human Rights of the United Nations and the Conven- 
tions on Genocide and on Freedom of Information and of the Press. 


Methods for the Churches’ Action in International Affairs 


Next let us turn our attention briefly to a consideration of the 
methods by which the churches have taken action in international 
affairs. The representatives of the churches who have had to deal with 
international questions have realised that there is no single method ; 
there are many methods by which their responsibility may be exercised 
in the light of the Christian message. The practical experience of the last 
decades have helped us to see what some of the most helpful of these are. 

First of all, in its international aspect, the work is founded upon 
ecumenical fellowship. This fellowship is itself a powerful force for 
bridging the divisions between the nations. Not only does our common 
faith cast a clearer light on the problems which confront us; it also 
creates the spirit in which these problems can be solved. 

As the joint agent of the World Council of Churches and the Inter- 
national Missionary Council, the C.C.I.A. has developed a procedure 
for its work which may be described as a two-way line of communi- 
cation : on the one hand the permanent connection with its world-wide 
Christian constituency, and on the other hand permanent contact with 
the governments of the world and with United Nations and its spe- 
cialised agencies. During the last seven years certain situations have 
developed, each of which has required a special procedure : 

a) Where there is fundamental agreement, approaching complete 
understanding, in the attitudes of its constituents, the C.C.I.A. can 
represent this common mind to the governmental and inter-govern- 
mental bodies, e. g., in the case of human rights, especially religious 
freedom. 

b) Where there is obvious disagreement, then a clear, open state- 
ment of the opposing views can be of the greatest value to the political 
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authorities, e. g., with regard to the plans for the internationalisation 
of Jerusalem. 

c) Where there are important Christian groups in the two con- 
tending countries, an international agency of the churches, like C.C.1.A., 
can render important service in bringing greater objectivity to bear on 
the judgment and settlement of the conflict. 

d) Where two or more governments are trying to achieve a common 
policy on a certain question, then the churches must try to influence 
the governments of their countries in the direction of this agreement. 

e) Where human rights, especially religious liberty, are infringed, 
the C.C.I.A. has tried to remove these restrictions through consultation 
with the governments involved, through the communication of factual 
information, and if necessary through publicity. 

jf) Church representatives have from time to time participated 
directly in inter-governmental negotiations. 

g) The C.C.I.A. has had continuing influence on the work of the 
United Nations and its specialised agencies. 

Secondly, the work on international affairs by the churches has had 
a national focus. This means primarily influence upon governments, 
especially their foreign offices. In many countries considerable contact 
now exists between the churches and the national governments (or 
government departments). In some cases the church bodies have 
achieved consultative status on certain questions. 

Another important task, which is only in its initial stages in the 
sphere of international affairs, is that of education. Church members 
and the general public must be kept properly informed about important 

international issues and made to realise their responsibility in relation 
~ to them. In this work, church agencies, secular channels, and local 
and national study conferences are important ways of working. 

The task of representing the Church in international affairs is both 
serious and delicate. In order to gain a hearing from the political bodies, 
the representatives must be well versed in the technical details of the 
matter at hand, and they must make themselves ever aware, through 


prayer and study, of the true message of the Gospel in the situations 
with which they have to deal. 


Problems Before Us as We Approach Evanston 


We consider finally the particular questions and tasks which we 
face in the preparations for Evanston, as the Commission saw them 
in its discussions. We do not know what developments will have taken 
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place in international affairs by the time the Assembly meets next sum- 
mer. But we do know that we live in a time of great and permanent 
danger, which is also a time of great opportunity for the churches and 
for Christians. Both now and at Evanston the Church has ‘‘a word to 
say that no one else can say” (Cambridge, 1946). It is our responsibi- 
lity to try to discern what that word is. 

The outstanding characteristic of the present international situation 
is the tension between the two great ideological camps and power blocs. 
What can be done here, in the absence of even the minimum conditions 
required for a peaceful settlement — in the absence of even a minimum 
of common ethical or juridical background, such as trust in a promise 
given, or the principle that treaties must be observed ? 

The following are some of the areas in which we must find a way 
to exercise our Christian responsibility : 


1. Responsibility for maintaining co-existence of the two blocs. Do 
not Christians have a responsibility to devote at least part of their effort 
to the maintenance of peaceful co-existence between East and West ? 
The co-existence of the two blocs does not mean a peaceful order ; 
there is therefore no purpose in maintaining the present situation at 
all costs. But perhaps something can be said in its favour, for it does 


at least provide a breathing-space, during which a real peace may be 
established. 


2. Work for the establishment of a peaceful order. Although at 
times it is not possible to do anything more than prevent the outbreak 
of war, still the creation of a positive peace —a peace based on law 
and justice — must be a permanent concern of the churches. 


What can the churches and Christians do to continue and intensify 
the work on these tasks? What can they do to extend international 
organisation, on a regional and world-wide basis? What can they do 
to make the United Nations and its specialised agencies into an effec- 
tive instrument of international order and of peace? How can they 
contribute more effectively to the promotion of economic cooperation, 
and to the support and development of the under-developed countries ? 
How can they give more effective help to the rise of dependent peoples 
in their struggle for independence? In addition to their relief work for 
refugees, how can the churches help more effectively to find a permanent 
solution of the refugee problem through resettlement and migration ? 
What can they do in continuance of their work for guaranteeing religious 


liberty, human rights generally, and the rule of law both within nations 
and internationally ? 
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3. Improvement of methods of church work in international affairs. 
The above questions immediately raise the question of method, for 
the question of greater effectiveness in our work is always in part a 
question of more effective methods. How can the methods of the 
churches’ work be improved in this latest field of their activity? And 
how can the C.C.I.A. especially, whose means are very limited both 
in personnel and in money, be placed in a position to meet its ever- 
increasing responsibilities? How can the national commissions for 
international affairs be extended and their contact with one another 
and with the C.C.I.A. improved ? 

4. Work on the spiritual and moral bases of a peaceful order. One 
of the fundamental contributions which the churches can make is their 
work on the spiritual and moral bases of and conditions for a peaceful 
world order. In what sense has the Church here also a “ministry of 
reconciliation” ? How can it help to overcome the unhappy opposition 
between nations, races and classes? Is not the churches’ task first and 
foremost to help to create that spirit of confidence and good faith without 
which disarmament and the international control of armaments is 
impossible ? 

The churches have often remained silent in the face of injustice, 
have failed to oppose nationalism, and have defended the mere status 
quo. Must not the churches, by supporting justice everywhere, become 
living witnesses to the fact that the Gospel is far more radical and com- 
prehensive in its revolutionary impact on social life than all the revol- 
utionary movements based on secular ideologies ? 

In this connection, there must be further discussion of the issue of 
pacifism. Whereas some important progress has been made since 
Amsterdam on the question of conscientious objectors, the question 
of pacifism itself must be re-examined. 

One of the churches’ important long-range tasks is the question of 
an international ethos. World order is not simply a question of organ- 
isation ; without a new, truly international spirit, there can be no final 
solution to the present deadlock. National sovereignty can be effect- 
ively restricted only by justice which is based on an international ethos. 
This international ethos is not simply a “Christian” one ; but Christians 
are certainly responsible for strengthening it. 

5. The theological bases for the churches’ action. The significance 
of the Gospel for the international order has been realised afresh. The 
Christian churches have realised anew that the sovereignty of God limits 
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all human sovereignties, that Christ is the Lord not only of our per- 
sonal lives but also of history. But much work still needs to be done 
in the theological area. What has the Gospel to say about the great 
problems of international order : the question of the nation and nation- 
alism, of peace and justice, of state sovereignty and international law, 
of war and military sanctions, of regional federation, universal federa- 
tion and the world-state, etc.? What has the Gospel to say about 
natural law and the international ethos? We are only at the beginning 
of a great task. This task must be undertaken in our ecumenical dis- 
cussions in such a way that we constantly remind ourselves that our 


way of thinking must not be simply Western; it must be authenti- 
cally Christian. 


6. Education for responsibility in international affairs. One of the 
most important and most urgent tasks is that of education. Many 
Christians have not yet realised that they are personally responsible for 
the domestic and foreign policy of their countries. Others are weakened 
by a sense of the impotence and the futility of personal endeavour. In 
what way can Christians be better prepared for this responsibility for 
international affairs? How can Christians be awakened to their res- 
ponsibility ? How can they be educated out of their purely national 
or regional points of view into a truly ecumenical and international 


way of thinking? And how can this Christian view influence public 
opinion ? 

7. The unity of the Church in a divided world. Stronger than any 
of the verbal proclamations concerning unity and peace is the fact of 
that unity in Christ which removes the barriers of race and nationality. 
The ecumenical fellowship must be preserved in the face of all national 
differences. It must show that when one member suffers, all the mem- 
bers suffer with it— as an example for the world of a fellowship in 
which one helps the other, and the stronger helps to bear the burden 
of the weaker. 

How can this ecumenical fellowship be strengthened and how can 
it render service (far greater service than before) to the international 
order? How can the Church bring to a world dominated by fear the 
joyful message that Christ is the hope of the world — even in the sphere 
of international affairs ? 

We must consider these questions afresh in our preparations for 
Evanston — and consider them with a new and sacred enthusiasm. 
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INTER-GROUP RELATIONS — 
THE CHURCH AMID RACIAL AND 
ETHNIC TENSIONS 


by 


MARGARET READ 


This Commission met in Geneva in August 1953 to prepare the 
background material for Evanston on the topic of “The Church amid 
Racial and Ethnic Tensions.” There were twelve of us under the chair- 
manship of Dr. Roswell P. Barnes, and at our first meeting, when round 
the table we all said what kind of work we were engaged in and what 
experience we had had, it was clear that we came to our job with varied 
backgrounds, united in our common concern for racial problems. Some 
of us came from, or had worked in, India ; others in West, East, Central 
and South Africa ; while others knew at first hand the situation in the 
United States. Some of us had attended more than one ecumenical 
conference and committee, while for others it was their first experience 
of such a gathering. Among us were theologians, former missionaries, 
heads of colleges, writers and editors, and social scientists. 

The Chairman and Secretary of the Commission had prepared for 
us a draft survey which was our chief working paper, and we had also 
the Introductory Leaflet No. 5, which many readers will have seen. 
The other material we had to work on was the reports of former ecumen- 
ical conferences, and of regional and church conferences which had 
made race relations their special topic. 

All six Preparatory Commissions met on the first morning at the 
Ecumenical Institute at Bossey. After a united service in the chapel, 
Dr. Visser’t Hooft gave us the “terms of reference” for our week’s 
work, which were common to all the Commissions. These guiding 
themes were three, and we have found in our Commission that they have, 
consciously or unconsciously, influenced our thinking about our main 
problem of race relations. They have also made us feel that, though 
we were in one sense working separately and apart, we were not isolated 
from the thinking of the other Commissions, and that there was a funda- 
mental unity in our purpose and in our common assumptions which 
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drew together all the members of the six Commissions. Dr. Visser 
*t Hooft sat in with us for one day in our deliberations, which gave us the 
opportunity of consulting him in the light of what he had said at Bossey 
on August 11th. 

What were the “common terms of reference” and how did they 
relate to the specific terms of reference which many readers have seen 
in the Introductory Leaflet ? The first one was, of course, the main 
theme of Evanston: Christ — the Hope of the World. Those of us on 
our Commission who were not steeped in ecumenical conferences, 
but were accustomed to international gatherings of another kind, had 
a new realisation of the intensive prayer and thought, both individual 
and in united fellowship, which had gone into the formulation of this 
apparently simple theme. It was simple only in the form of its expression, 
for in the fullness of its meaning and the depth of its implications for 
the souls and lives of men, it had to be understood and experienced 
anew, as indeed it had been throughout the ages from the days of the 
apostolic Church to the present. 

The second guiding theme which Dr. Visser’t Hooft showed us was 
also, in the deepest sense of the words, founded in history. We were 
working, he reminded us, in the main stream of the ecumenical confer- 
ences. Whatever our special topic — Evangelism, International Affairs, 
Racial Tensions or any of the others — world conferences, whether 
under the International Missionary Council, or Faith and Order, or 
Life and Work, or the World Council of Churches, had considered 
these problems in their day and for their times, in terms of theological 
thought and expression and in terms of Christian living. 

We had to think forward as well as look backward, to lay foundations 
as well as to build on them. For our third common term of reference 
was the task of the Christian Church at the present time. Again for 
those of us who were relatively new to ecumenical gatherings, there was 
at that first meeting at Bossey and in the subsequent deliberations in 
our Commission, inspiration in realising the burden of stewardship 
which the churches carried for the souls and lives of men, for those 
within their membership and stretching far beyond those limits. Through- 
out all the thinking and discussion ran the recurrent challenge: are 
we being true to this stewardship ? 

Though we were only twelve people in a small room in Geneva, 
praying, as we did each morning, and talking and thinking through 
many hours, we were constantly aware that we had a far wider circle 
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of Christian people, sharing this concern with us through the Intro- 
ductory Leaflet, which had had wide circulation. Let us look for a mo- 
ment at the special task which was set for this Preparatory Commission, 
in terms of the questions on page 9 of the leaflet, which many readers 
of the Review will have reflected on and discussed with others. 

The first question was : How can the message of the Gospel be presented 
so as to affect the deep springs of race prejudice? This was a renewed 
challenge to examine the central teaching of Christ, and of the Church 
which He commissioned, on the relationship first of God and man, 
and then of man and man. In ordinary parlance, it was the theological 
foundations for the beliefs of Christians, who from time to time in 
history, and especially at the present time, had called and were calling 
attention to the deep divisions on racial lines between man and man. 
There is always a danger that ordinary men and women in the Churches 
will hand over this kind of thinking to the professional theologians 
with a sense of relief, and when they are reminded of the message of 
the Christian Gospel about race relations from the pulpit, or in meetings, 
or in articles in journals, will give a ready assent to what has been thought 
out for them. This assent may express genuine acceptance of the ideas 
intellectually, and a recognition that they are inherent in the profession 
of the Christian faith, but somehow this act of assent fails as a rule to 
touch the springs of action, or to challenge the patterns of individual 
and group living. Speaking as a non-theologian, or that creature some- 
times called the Christian layman, I for one realised anew in our discus- 
sions on the theological foundations of the Christian attitude to race, 
that each age and generation must approach freshly and fundamentally 
the basic doctrines of Christianity, and not only re-think them with 
the help of the theologians, but make them our own in a very deep and 
searching sense. 

The second question in the Introductory Leaflet was: How should 
the Christian Church deal with race within its own membership? What 
import should the churches attach to questions affecting racial and ethnic 
homogeneity within the churches ? How can the Church — in the congrega- 
tion, in the nation and in the world — so exemplify Christian conviction 
concerning race as to contribute to the alleviation of injustice ? 

This question was concerned with the Church in action, within itself 
and in the world. Here we had to recognise that the churches, in terms 
of the congregations meeting for worship and living together in fellow- 
ship and mutual service, reflected the social pattern of their surroundings. 
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In most areas, though not in all, where racial segregation was the practice, 
church congregations worshipped separately, and the other activities 
which Christians carried on together were performed in separate racial 
groups. The replies which came in from the churches and Christian 
Councils in answer to the questionnaire sent out for the survey were 
before us in our meetings. These replies stated the situation within 
the churches, and it was our task to look at these different situations 
and consider what action if any was called for. There was no doubt 
from the answers of the churches that the situations where segregation 
was the rule caused deep concern to many Christians within those terri- 
tories, though they did not necessarily proclaim that it was wrong. 
The justification for the practice of separate worship rested, in the 
thoughts of some, but only a few, churches primarily on the statement 
of their theological beliefs about divine sanction for the separateness of 
races, and also on acceptance of the inevitability of the social pattern 
of segregation within their territory. Other national groups, whose 
social patterns of race relations were not so clear cut, looked on from 
the outside in perplexity as well as in sympathy. There was no doubt 
in the minds of the members of the Commission that for Christians 
inside and outside these lands of segregation there was a continual and 
persistent challenge. Part of this challenge was to examine the sociolog- 
ical bases for the existing patterns of racial grouping. It seemed to some 
of us at least in the Commission that this duty of searching study into 
the foundations of racial and ethnic grouping was of almost equal 
importance to the challenge to re-think the theological implications 
of the relations of man with man. We all recognised, however, that 
though study may make issues clear and set alternative ways of thinking 
before us, it does not in itself lead either to a decision about what is 
right or wrong or to action. The springs of action lie deeper than thought, 
and in the approach to the whole field of racial prejudice the Christian 
has to put to himself the eternal challenge of the Christian beliefs about 
God and man, and to seek anew the power to act on those beliefs — 
the power which is inherent in the great Christian doctrines of the Incar- 
nation, the Resurrection, and the Holy Spirit. 

The third question in the leaflet was: How may the Christian com- 
munity utilise and cooperate with government and other secular agencies 
in the alleviation of injustice ? 

There were two distinct aspects of this question, which readers will 
recognise as affecting Christian people everywhere : the Christian 
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community acting as a church group in a political or international situa- 
tion where race relations are involved ; and Christians taking part as indivi- 
duals and as citizens in corporate consideration of, and action in, polit- 
ical and other efforts to remove injustice. There are some situations 
where the churches believe that they must “keep out of politics.” That is 
perhaps particularly the case where “foreign” missions are at work, 
foreign that is to the government of the territory where they work. 
The position of the churches in certain countries, perhaps particularly 
the Protestant churches established by “foreign” missions, is a peculiarly 
delicate one, and one which inevitably influences, and to a large extent 
controls, the action of individuals as Christians in the community, as 
well as the action of the particular Church group vis-d-vis the state. 
When we speak of the Christian community, utilising and cooperating 
with secular agencies in alleviating injustice in race relations, we have 
to remember that there are at least three clearly distinct kinds of situa- 
tions existing in the world today: the one just referred to where the 
Protestant churches operate “on sufferance,” one where the churches 
are continually and rightly challenging the state on racial issues, and one 
where the state, by its policy and practice in inter-group relations, may 
challenge the churches to more effective witness and action. 

In our work asa Preparatory Commission we were aware that we had 
to take into account certain happenings and also weigh and estimate their 
value in terms of our special task. Standing out before us as we met at 
Geneva, and stretching back into the recent past, was the fact of the 
ecumenical movement with its increasing stature and its gathering 
momentum as the nations and churches brought their contributions into 
it. At the International Missionary Conference at Jerusalem in 1928 
people still spoke of the “younger churches” and much of the emphasis 
was on the missionary work of the older churches, and the responsibilities 
of imperial and colonial powers. Inherent in this emphasis was a sense 
of stewardship on the part of the western churches towards the churches 
of Asia and Africa, which corresponded to some extent with an attitude 
of trusteeship (though that term was not then in current use) on the part 
of those countries administering colonial territories. The age of pater- 
nalism, whether in the churches or in the imperial and colonial services, 
was not then dead. While paternalism inspired the devoted work of 
many missionaries and officials, it was already in 1928 becoming increas- 
ingly galling and frustrating to the peoples who had to endure this 
paternal care. Racial contacts based on this relationship, and on many 
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others far less benevolent, had created friction and discontent. The 
Jerusalem Conference in a series of resolutions called the attention 
of the churches to these race problems, and proclaimed the need for 
study and corporate action. 

The Oxford Conference on Church, Community and State which 
met in 1937, did so under the dark shadow of the Nazi persecutions 
and the gathering menace of war. To the challenge of Nazi racial and 
political doctrines the Conference made answer, in terms of the Christian 
foundations for believing that the diversity of races, as well as the diver- 
sity of national communities was potentially an enrichment of human life. 
The report attacked in no uncertain terms particular instances of racial 
discrimination outside as well as inside Europe. 

At the International Missionary Conference in Madras in 1938, the 
delegates were faced with the challenge of Nazi doctrines to Christian 
civilisation, and at the same time, the challenge of Asia’s millions to 
the Christian Churches of the East and the West. There was not only 
a plea for a deeper understanding and appreciation of how different 
races and peoples expressed themselves in their common worship and 
corporate Christian life. Stern statements were made such as “no 
race can disregard the rights and interests of other races,” and “racial 
persecution is particularly abhorrent.” 

In Amsterdam in 1948 at the First Assembly of the World Council 
of Churches the existence of churches segregated by race and colour 
was called “a scandal within the Body of Christ.” “It is intolerable,” 
they said in the report on the Church’s witness, “that anyone should 
be excluded because of his race or colour from any Christian place of 
worship.” 

Here in front of us, stretching back for a quarter of a century, was 
the evidence of these ecumenical gatherings, so impressive in their 
membership and strength and authority, so emphatic in their denuncia- 
tion of what was wrong in the relations between men of different races. 
We could not help asking ourselves, perhaps more searchingly as indivi- 
duals than as a group, what had happened or had not happened, in 
these intervening years between 1928 and 1953, to cause inter-racial 
tension to increase, bitterness and suspicion to be more widespread, 
and segregation to be still the practice in some churches and countries. 

It was difficult to know how far the failure of the churches to imple- 
ment fully, and sometimes even in part, the resolutions and messages 
of these former ecumenical conferences was more obvious and more 
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tragic in view of a new kind of challenge made by the international 
organisations, especially those set up since the war. In one sense the 
failure of the Christian Church to act in a way which would restore the 
confidence of man in man, as children of one God, was not relative — 
it was absolute. We realised that the action taken by international 
organisations and their declarations of the rights of man and of commu- 
nities in inter-racial situations could not make our failure any greater 
or any less. Our failure stands — to remind us of our hardness of heart, 
and our condemnation also stands. But when we look up from our 
repentance and gird ourselves anew for our task at Evanston, we realise 
with humility and gratitude what the international movements such as 
United Nations and UNESCO have done. They have kept steadily 
before the eyes of the world the dignity of all races, and the inhuman 
element in all acts of segregation, discrimination and deprivation. 
They have demonstrated a common humanity with no distinction of 
race, and they have steadily pressed for more and more opportunities for 
the people whom they call “underprivileged”’ to reach the full status of 
self-respecting communities. 

We realised as we work together that one of the most significant 
recent developments has been the launching of a series of studies on 
race problems, sponsored by UNESCO and undertaken by scholars of 
international repute in the fields of history, science and sociology. 
The ordinary man and woman, and the senior boys and girls in schools, 
can now have in their hands authoritative statements on the biological 
aspects of race, the psychological analysis of racial prejudice, and 
sociological surveys of areas and communities where race relations are 
in some cases in a state of tension, in other cases harmonious. We have 
examined some of their statements on the definition of race, on the dis- 
tinctions which are said to be valid in racial comparisons, and on the 
facts about racial mixtures and the attempts to preserve the alleged 
purity of races. 

What effect does this increasing contribution to the understanding 
of racial problems, already on a world wide scale, by agencies which 
we refer to as “secular,” have on the thoughts and actions of Christian 
people preparing for Evanston? Do we now sit back and recognize 
with gratitude that other groups than the Christian churches are pro- 
claiming and demonstrating basic ethical convictions about the dignity 
of man and equality of opportunity for all races? Have we lost the 
opportunity of witnessing to the world the implications of our Christian 
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belief about the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of man in 
Him ? And can we formulate, for the churches and for the world, what 
our contribution as Christian people is to be in this new situation ? 
It is a new kind of challenge the to Church. In the 1930’s, the ecumenical 
conferences could assert with conviction the horror of Christian peoples 
at the Nazi doctrines and their inhuman practices. The Christian message 
rang out clearly then, as it always does if stated boldly in times of human 
crisis. But what of today ? Does the Christian Church still have a task 
to bear effective witness to the world in this supremely important relation- 
ship of man with man? The Assembly at Evanston will have to answer 
this question on behalf of Christian peoples everywhere. This was in 
our minds as we laboured in Geneva on that often munuane task of 
preparing background material for the Assembly. There is so much to 
say, and it is so hard to find the rights words which will convey the same 
meaning in all languages. We have asked for the help of the Holy Spirit 
in our work, and we believe that the same Spirit will guide the thoughts 
of the Christians who come together at Evanston. 





THE LAITY — 
THE CHRISTIAN IN HIS VOCATION 
by 


W. G. SYMONS 


We took our start in this Commission from the word “laity” — 
the /aos theou or “people of God,” embracing the whole body of Christian 
believers, including the professional ministry. These latter, however, 
form a very small group and the vast majority of Christians, as the 
current use of the word laity indicates, are a dispersed community 
taking their parts as workers and citizens in the ordinary secular? life 
of the world. We deliberately excluded from our consideration not 
only professional ministers, but also all unordained persons engaged 
professionally in church or religious work. We did this, not because 
these latter are unimportant, but because their position is not typical 
of the great majority of the members of the /aos. We directed atten- 
tion, in fact, to the position of the “ordinary Christian,” earning his 
living during his active working life by a secular occupation, or in the 
unpaid occupation of the housewife. 

An ordinary Christian layman, so defined, has a threefold responsibil- 
ity : firstly, to his work, secondly, outside his work as a citizen, a house- 
holder, and a member of a family, and thirdly, as a church member 
for the ordered life of the Church and other religious bodies. The 
Commission, while not forgetting this total situation of the layman, 
gave its main attention to the first of these responsibilities — the layman 
at his daily work. This choice was deliberate, since it is at work that the 
ordinary church member is most continuously and inescapably involved 
with his fellow men, believers and unbelievers alike, in the ordinary 
texture of secular life. 


1 The word “‘secular’’ is used frequently in this article. It means the whole of the world 
and of man’s activities apart from overtly religious or ecclesiastical things. It has none of 
the condemnatory sense sometimes associated with “‘secularisation’’ and does not imply 
or deny any particular relationship between religion and the secular. 
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The Christian Hope and Daily Work 


Our first question was set by the theme of the Evanston Assembly — 
what is the relation of these “workday” activities to our central Christian 
hope? This question, though not always articulate, is fundamental for 
all ordinary Christians. The essence of the layman’s position is that he 
gives most of his time and his freshest powers of body and mind to 
transient things, and unavoidably so. The typical form of very much 
human work is that of washing dishes, delivering letters or baking 
bread. Anyone doing work of this sort can be under no illusion that he 
is creating anything permanent. Dishes have to be washed again, a 
new batch of letters has to be delivered the next day, and bread is used 
up very quickly. In some work it is easier to imagine that one is creating 
something permanent, but even there a moment’s thought shows that 
there is little essential difference. Men’s achievements crumble and by 
both the scientific and biblical account the world itself will pass away. 
None of our earthly activities can be more than temporary incidents 
in our brief passage through this world. Yet work is a peculiarly demand- 
ing thing ; it absorbs the time, energy and very life of the worker. This 
is no mere perversion nor the product of a materialistic age; it is a 
condition of life in the world as God has created it. 


The Christian hope is in the rule and sovereignty of God and the 
triumph of His Kingdom, and is grounded upon real happenings in 
history through which God’s nature and purpose have been disclosed. 
This hope does not lessen the transitory character of human effort, but 
transforms the setting in which it is done. This hope reaches outside 
our world of space and time, and yet, as our Lord’s teaching so clearly 
shows, the world of everyday living is the place where God is obeyed 
or disobeyed, where He is glorified or dishonoured. While our feet are 
set in this transient world, our true life lies in obeying God in the secular 
affairs of the world ; it is there rather than in “religious” affairs that our 
true obedience lies. 


So we face a double paradox. The things with which we laymen 
deal are inescapably transient ; yet we believe that the way we handle 
them matters to God “Who is from everlasting to everlasting.” Our 
efforts and works are poor and imperfect things — worthless in the light 
of God’s utter holiness. And yet our glad response to God’s love must 
express itself in the attempt to discriminate between the better and 
worse, to be faithful stewards in the affairs of the world. That is true 
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of all our life — of citizenship, political effort, family life and, of peculiar 
and pressing importance for most of us, of our daily work. 


Work as Necessity and as Creativity 


We therefore looked at the fundamental nature of daily work. The 
first thing about it is that it is a necessity — a law of our being. This 
shows itself in both an individual and a collective sense. At the individual 
level, most people of working age have to work simply to maintain 
themselves and their dependents ; at the social level, unless the routine 
processes of production and distribution are maintained, the human race 
cannot survive. So the individual’s work is his main practical con- 
tribution to the life of society ; work, in fact, is an expression of love of 
neighbour. There is another element in man’s nature which gives rise 
to a second characteristic of work. Men have a inner urge to activity, 
often over and above that necessary for the bare maintenance of life. 
This inner urge to work may not be sufficient to maintain civilised life 
by itself (for men are lazy, too), but it is an inescapable part of the 
picture. This urge to make and to do expresses itself in what we call 
loosely man’s “creative” nature. 

An important part of our discussion was on the relation between 
these two elements. They are related roughly although not precisely 
to two different views of life — that of the Hebrew-Christian scriptures 
and the Greco-Roman world. The Greco-Roman view of work was, 
in the main, “aristocratic, artistic and competitive.” That work was 
respected which had an artistic or “creative” character ; mere routine 
or “servile” work was often despised as below the dignity of a free 
man. In contrast, the Christian view was to value work as a means of 
service ; it was the means by which a Christian expressed his love to 
his fellows and maintained himself honestly. “In early Christianity, 
what happens to us was felt to be more important than what we do. 
Work as cultural achievement was no longer the chief concern. It was 
thought of primarily as a means of service to the community. The 
Christian virtues of humility, patience and the love which endures all 
things took the place of the will to power.” } 

The relation of these two contrasting aspects is not simple and direct. 
We cannot explain and judge the whole range of daily work in terms 


1 J. H. Oldham, ‘Work in Modern Society’ p. 51 
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solely of service to neighbour or solely of creative achievement. It 
may be that these two elements must always remain incommensurable 
with each other. That is a matter for further discussion. 


Vocation and Vocations 


A key-word in our enquiry — arising in the very title of the Com- 
mission — was the word “vocation.” It soon became obvious that 
this world had such various and shifting use that it gave rise to ambiguity 
rather than enlightenment. It is a fundamentally theological term which 
has become completely secularised in many countries and often so as 
almost to invert its earlier meaning. In origin, vocation is God’s call 
and is not to be identified with the pressure of society, nor with individual 
gifts or inclinations. As in the Old Testament the Children of Israel 
were called by God, so in the New Testament every believer is called 
into the membership of the People of God. This call can be to occupy 
a place in the body of the Church — “some are called to be prophets, 
some teachers, some evangelists...” As the Church became profes- 
sionalised, with a full-time ministry and with religious orders, this sense 
of vocation became associated with particular religious offices which 
were at the same time special occupations. One result of this was the 
tendency of the Church, especially at times in the medieval period, to 
ignore or to depreciate the ordinary range of secular work which is 
our special concern. The Reformation emphasis was in a large measure 
a protest against this attitude. The Lutheran doctrine of the call was 
a great assertion that God’s call could be obeyed in secular work and 
in the responsibilities of citizenship and family life as well as in the 
priesthood or in monastic orders. 

The attempt to apply “vocation” to secular activities has developed 
in two almost contradictory ways. The word has been applied to certain 
specified occupations, which have been labelled “vocations.” Usually 
this application has been limited to occupations with an obvious ele- 
ment of philanthropic service in them (e. g. teaching, healing and social 
work). This merely creates a new scale of “Christian prestige in work” 
which differs from the classical and medieval scales in order but not in 
kind ; it usually leaves the great bulk of routine work outside the list 
of “vocations” and therefore outside the scope of vocation. Or if it is 
applied indiscriminately to all occupations, it becomes meaningless. 

This contrasts sharply with the original Lutheran use of the word. In 
Luther’s sense God’s call came to all believers in whatever occupation 
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they were placed. Their occupations were not their “vocations” but 
the places in which God’s call came to them, and in which they could 
respond. The danger of this position has clearly been an acquiescence 
in the status quo. That is not essential, since in some situations the 
response to God’s call may be to rebel against the situation itself ; 
there may be occupations which God calls us to quit. The main effect, 
however, is to call into question any fastidious discrimination between 
occupations — an effect directly contrary to the other use of the word. 

The doctrine of vocation, although profoundly biblical and central 
to the Christian’s understanding of his place in the world, does not 
therefore provide the simple approach to our doctrine of work which 


is sometimes supposed. There are several outstanding questions which 
need further examination : 


(1) The Bible has plenty to say about “vocation” and something 
about “work”; scholars suggest that, in spite of this, there 
is little or no identification between vocation and secular occupa- 
tions in the Bible. Is this fact accidental or significant ? 


Is there any Christian principle of discrimination between 
various occupations ? If so, what is it? Are some jobs “more 
worthy” than others? How far is the apparent “indifference” 
to the choise of occupation in the Pauline writings a guide for 
us ? 

How is our responsibility to obey the natural law of work 
related to the Christian call to participate in the body of the 
Church and to serve its redemptive activity ? 


Are the opportunities of secular life for the Christian to be seen 
primarily as opportunities for evangelism (for bringing his 
fellow workers to the saving knowledge of Christ) or for obe- 
dience, expressed in the faithful performance of the job according 
to its own secular nature ? 


These questions have to be wrought out, not in the abstract, but 
in life. The Commission therefore gave some attention to the practical 
conditions of work as they eixst today. This cannot be summarised 
briefly for the most striking thing about work is the immense multiplicity 
of ways in which different people spend their working time and the 
profound differences between different jobs. Almost any generalisation 
on “what modern work is like” would be untrue to conditions in many 
jobs or in many parts of the world. 
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Modern Developments in Work 


Two major factors caught our attention. The first was the coming 
of modern technical methods. These brought modern industry into 
being, and have changed not merely working methods but the whole 
life of large sections of the human race. Mechanisation is no simple 
process. In some forms it has enslaved men to machines. At the same 
time it has relieved many workers of the most extreme pressure of physical 
drudgery, and has spread literacy widely, with all its human consequences. 
The conveyor-belt and the assembly-line, which often loom large in 
the minds of people outside industry, are only small parts of industrial 
life ; the very different life of the research laboratory or the complex 
and absorbing personal cooperation often involved in telecommunica- 
tion or transport are also part of the picture. Modern techniques have 
spread far outside the manufacture, where they mainly had their origin. 
Agricultural life is being transformed by the same methods and it may 
be that the revolution here will prove to be even more profound. The 
effect on the professions may be less direct but they have to be carried 
on in a mental climate created by modern science. 

Related with these technical developments, but distinct from them, 
have been a series of profound changes in the organisation of social 
life. Once again, the process has been complex. One of its most distinct- 
ive characteristics has been the development of the very large “business 
corporation” as a powerful social institution. An increasing amount 
of work, and especially of professional work (architecture, draftmanship, 
technical research and even medicine) is done not by independent workers 
but by professional officials working within a hierarchical structure. 
Alongside this has gone an increasing corporate organisation of 
life. A great many decisions about methods and conditions are now 
taken within professional and trade organisations (by trade unions, 
professional associations, technical standards committees, and so on). 
The phenomena of collective activity — committees, appointment of 
representatives, consultative assemblies and so on — are becoming 
familiar in many walks of life where they were unfamiliar in the past. 


Consequences for the Church 


In conclusion the Commission attempted to discover the conse- 
quences of the things we had been discussing for the organised life of 
the Church. It is easy to criticise the defects of existing Church life. 
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There is the temptation to measure the faithfulness of the laity by their 
attendance at church services and the amount of time they spend on 
church premises. There is the form of clericalism which would deny 
a full doctrine of the Body of Christ and would turn the laity into passive 
partners whose duty is merely to dance to the parson’s tune. There 
is the class imprisonment of some congregations which draw their 
membership almost only from certain select occupations so that other 
people feel out of place. There is the false other-worldliness which implies 
that all the weekday activities of lay folk are of no significance in the 
sight of God — that laymen can be left to sink or swim without the 
Church bothering its head about them. Over against these inadequate 
views the Commission attempted to set the picture of a laity who are 
the Church not only when assembled as a worshipping community but 
also when active throughout the week in many work-places and homes 
as a working community. 

If this picture is to become effective, changes will be needed in the 
traditional life of the Church — some simple and obvious, others more 
difficult to work out. In the first place, increased opportunities are 
clearly needed for ordinary Christian people to discuss the problems 
of their work and to take counsel with their fellow Christians and with 
the pastoral ministry. Some of this, perhaps the most important part, 
must take place within the life of the local church and congregation. 
Certain fresh organs will also be needed and there have been varied 
experiments — study centres, laymen’s training schools, voluntary 
societies and movements, Christian “cells” in work places and in special 
occupations. There is no need to list these experiments here. Perhaps 
even more urgent is the need for directing the training of the pastoral 
ministry so that they can take their part in this process. This is not so 
much a matter of the clergy increasing their knowledge of secular affairs, 
but rather of helping them to have a greater sureness of touch in dealing 
with the practical ethical problems facing the laity in the modern 
mechanised and collectivised world. 

There is however a dilemma at this point which is not easy to resolve. 
The essence of secular life is that it is secular, and rightly so. The Christian 
cause is not forwarded by attempting to give “religious” answers to 
the layman’s secular problems, even if laymen ask for them, nor by 
trying to bring the organisations of civil society under ecclesiastical 
control. If the layman is to do his work in the world truly, he must 
avoid the temptation of relying on the Church for the wrong things, 
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or of sheltering too long under religious umbrellas. There is a profound 
doctrinal question here needing further attention — as Dr. Oldham has 
said, there is lack of “a generally accepted doctrine of the secular and 
of its relation to God’s redemptive purpose.” 

Along with this goes a parallel problem, which may be illustrated 
if we imagine two towns. In the first, the church buildings are closed 
from Monday morning till Saturday night. The church members take 
their part on the town council, in the local sports’ clubs and political 
parties and in their trade and professional societies. They attend worship 
on Sunday — but are often puzzled to relate what they hear in church 
to what they are doing during the week. In the other town things are 
quite different. The doors of the church hall, the Y.M.C.A. and other 
church institutions are open throughout the week. Church members are 
engaged in a round of guild meetings, mothers’ unions, groups attached 
to the Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., church badminton clubs and youth clubs 
as well as in synods and many church committees. In these meetings 
they often discuss their civic responsibilities and their duties at work. 
Unfortunately, the town council, local political societies, trade unions 
and other local affairs are run entirely by non-Christians, because the 
churchgoers have no time for them — and some churchgoers are suspected 
of neglecting their ordinary occupation in order to keep the church 
organisations going ! 

These two pictures are both exaggerations — but it is not easy to 
find a middle course. The ordinary life of the churches, in all but the 
richest countries, makes increasing demands on the laity for maintaining 
its fundamental pastoral and preaching ministry. Sunday school work 
and many other parts of Church life make even heavier demands. The 
recent development, in many countries, of “ecumenical” machinery 
parallel to local and regional denominational machinery has increased 
the “ecclesiastical involvement” of many laymen. If the concern of this 
Commission were to result in a further series of religious organisations 
absorbing even more of the already limited time and energy of laymen, 
the last state might be worse than the first. We must direct to our 
church life the test of critical economy — how can we discriminate 


wisely between gnats and camels, so that the layman can carry the stress 
of his double citizenship ? 




















ECUMENICAL CHRONICLE 


THE WORLD COUNCIL AND THE SITUATION IN KOREA 


The Executive Committee of the World Council of Churches at its meeting 


at the Ecumenical Institute, Bossey, in August, adopted the following reso- 
lution : 


“Noting that a way had been opened for an approach to the critical pro- 
blems of political unification and effective rehabilitation by processes of 
negotiation and reconstruction ; 


““Urged upon the member Churches their obligation to press their Govern- 
ments to participate fully in all inter-governmental relief measures, and them- 
selves to support through Christian liberality the Relief Committee of the 
National Christian Council of Korea in making its vital Christian contribution 
to the work of national reconstruction ; and 


“Declared its intention to secure, through the Department of Inter-Church 
Aid and Service to Refugees, the widest possible co-operation of member 
Churches in working through Churches in both South and North Korea, 
always with the definite understanding that distribution be in the hands of 


church agencies, and that the identity of the giving Churches be freely dis- 
closed.” 


CHRISTIANS LOOK AT THE UNITED NATIONS 


The Executive Committee of the Commission of the Churches on Inter- 
national Affairs at its meeting at the Ecumenical Institute, Bossey, in August, 
adopted the following statement : 


The United Nations has been created because of the longings of the peoples 
for a just and durable peace and their sense of need for collective security. 
It was born out of the sacrifice and tragic suffering of a global war. Its work 
is, in many respects, directed toward goals which Christians believe to be 
in accordance with God’s will for justice among His children. 


An understanding of the substantial contributions which the United 
Nations has thus far made must reckon with the handicaps under which it 
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is forced to operate. The United Nations reflects the disorder of this inter- 
dependent world. In its structure it is an association of sovereign states. Its 
members in many cases have been unable or unwilling to co-operate fully, 
and their representatives normally look at international questions not so 
much on the basis of merit as on the grounds of national interests and ideol- 
ogical points of view. It operates on the frontier of international anarchy. 
It is threatened by a jungle of clashing nationalisms, social systems and power 
blocs. Indeed, its decisions are at times influenced, if not determined, by 
these same forces. The development of its limited powers has been hindered, 
especially in the realm of security, by the abuse of the veto. 


Nevertheless, the United Nations, as well as related agencies, including 
the International Court of Justice, provides the nations with an instrument 
for the development of international law and the just regulation of common 
interests of nations as well as for the peaceful settlement of disputes, and the 
discouragement of threats to peace. It also provides a world forum for the 
interchange of thought between diverse cultures and viewpoints. Through 
such co-operation these institutions offer now an effective means of developing 
conditions essential to the rule of law in the world. 


Moreover, the United Nations offers the best means for co-ordinating the 
activities of the nations for human welfare. Through its related organisations 
it is rendering valuable service in combatting ignorance, want and disease, 
especially in under-developed territories. It is helping to create a common 


mind on the subject of Human Rights, and to provide those services essential 
for Refugees and Migrants. 


Therefore, the United Nations needs and deserves the discerning and 
active support of Christians. The valid purposes of the Charter can be served 
neither by Utopian illusions nor by irresponsible defeatism, but only by the 
constructive support of all people of goodwill. The tremendous task of 
developing effective international machinery cannot be performed within a 


few years, but only by the patient and cumulative effort of generations. To 
aid in this task is a Christian duty. 


If it is to live, the United Nations must grow. There are grave obstacles 
to any fundamental revision of the Charter, so long as post-war fears and 
antagonisms corrode the confidence and obscure the moral basis prerequisite 
for this. But the present structure is flexible enough to permit more adequate 
procedures if public opinion can be sufficiently informed and.aroused. The 
growth of the United Nations requires fuller co-operation on the part of 
member states in honouring their common commitment. 


We therefore call on Christians everywhere to study, pray and work for 
a better fulfilment of the purposes of the United Nations Charter. 
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OUR ECUMENICAL HERITAGE IN INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


The historical setting for the birth of the World Council of Churches 
included the mounting international tensions of the inter-war period, the 
convulsions of a global war, the uprooting of millions of refugees, the emer- 
gence of atomic weapons, a new effort to organize peace, the development 
of the “cold war,” a sharper clash of nationalisms and cultures in a world 
of relentless interdependence, and a revolutionary ferment among peoples in 
under-developed regions. Against this background, the urgency of the Church’s 
witness to the world of nations was doubly manifest. While still in process 
of formation, the World Council was actively engaged in the maintenance of 
ecumenical contacts across the lines of battle, and in ministry to the needs of 
refugees. The Joint Committee of the World Council and the International 
Missionary Council in February, 1946, recommended that “the World Council 
and the International Missionary Council should set up a common depart- 
ment for international affairs,” and this department, the Commission of the 
Churches on International Affairs, was initiated at a conference of Church 
leaders in Cambridge, England, in August, 1946. 

Likewise in the statements of ecumenical conferences preceding the First 
Assembly of the World Council of Churches we find a deep concern for 
Christian effort on behalf of international peace and justice. In the findings 
of these world conferences, culminating in the Amsterdam Assembly, there 
evolves a growing ecumenical consensus on Christian responsibility in the 
struggle for world community. This heritage is essential background for 
consideration of the world order issues which will confront the Second Assembly. 

Mention should be made of the World Alliance for International Friend- 
ship through the Churches. An account of the deliberations and actions of 
this unofficial or semi-official agency of Christian collaboration, which helped 
to prepare the Stockholm Conference, would greatly extend the scope of this 
summary. But note should be taken of the pioneer service rendered by this 
movement in developing a relevant ecumenical witness on problems of world 
order. The World Alliance was the main organized attempt among the 
Churches to come to grips with such issues through the inter-war period. 

There is no space to tell what the Churches said and did at the national 
level, although this is an important part of the ecumenical heritage. Neither 
can the World Conferences of Christian Youth, at Amsterdam, 1939, and 
Oslo, 1947, be discussed, although views on Christian responsibility in inter- 
national affairs were widely canvassed. The story here ends with the First 
Assembly, which was the beginning of a new phase of international Christian 
effort, to be summarized in the International Affairs Survey for Evanston. 

Salient points emerging from the First Assembly and preceding confer- 
ences, particularly the Conference on Church, Community and State of 1937 
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(Oxford) and the World Meeting of the International Missionary Council of 
1938 (Madras), are grouped under the following heads: Christian Respons- 
ibility, International Ethos, International Law and Organization, Human 
Rights, International Justice, and the Christian and War. 


1. Christian Responsibility 


The Universal Christian Conference on Life and Work at Stockholm in 
1925 recognized the need for Christian repentance over the international 
disorder reflected in World War I and its aftermath. In its message, the 
Conference said : 


The sins and sorrows, the struggles and losses of the Great War and 
since, have compelled the Christian Churches to recognize, humbly and 
with shame, that “the world is too strong for a divided Church.” 


While the preparatory papers and Conference discussion examined at 
considerable length problems of international law and arbitration, international 
organization for removing causes of war, and Christian duty to preach and 
practise brotherhood, the Stockholm Conference did not attempt to offer 
precise solutions. A major consideration, the Message stated, was “the 
feeling that the mission of the Church is above all to state principles, and 
to assert the ideal, while leaving to individual consciences and to communities 
the duty of applying them with charity, wisdom, and courage.”” The import- 
ance of Christian education to enable men to “exercise a Christian discern- 
ment in all things” was stressed. 

A much broader picture of Christian responsibility was shown in the 
Oxford Conference on Church, Community and State of 1937, in the Section 
Report on “The Universal Church and the World of Nations.” Affirming 
that the ultimate and supreme purposes of the Church are and must remain 
“to proclaim the gospel of God’s love in Jesus Christ to all mankind, to 
administer the sacraments, to fulfil the Christian ideal of fellowship, and to 
guide the souls of her children in the ways of holiness,” Section V pointed 
out the relationship of these primary tasks to issues of world order : 

The Church is supremely concerned with persons, and world problems 
have their roots ultimately in the hearts of persons who “must be born 
again.” 

The World Meeting of the International Missionary Council at Madras 
in 1938 likewise stressed in its Report on “The Church and the International 
Order,” that the primary appeal of the Church must be through “the preach- 
ing of the Word and the demonstration of its fellowship.” The Church is 
obliged to “proclaim the gospel of forgiveness and the transforming power 
of God’s redeeming love in Christ.” 
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Section IV of the World Council Assembly at Amsterdam in 1948 spoke 
of the need for and possibility of transformation through God’s redeeming 
love as the central issue in the cause of peace : 


War, being a consequence of the disregard of God, is not inevitable 
if man will turn to Him in repentance and obey His law... In Christ 
(God) has given us the way of overcoming demonic forces in history ... 
By accepting His Gospel, men will find forgiveness for all their sins and 
receive power to transform their relations with their fellow men. Here 
lies our hope and the ground of all our striving. 


One responsibility flowing from acceptance of this Gospel is the Church’s 
task of reconciliation in the world. Section V at Oxford expressed the con- 
viction : 


The Church is itself called to a ministry of reconciliation in a world 
riven by fears, suspicions, and grievances. The Church should be able by 
the leading of the Spirit to discover characteristically Christian ways of 
intervening as a healing and reconciling influence in a world of conflict. 
In speaking of the spirit in which world order objectives are to be approach- 
ed, the Cambridge Conference of 1946 stated that the Church has 
“‘a word to say that no one else can say” : 


The Church knows of a forgiveness which includes but also transcends 
justice and so makes possible a new beginning where international relations 
have broken down. 


Section IV at Amsterdam spoke in similar vein : 


The churches ... must teach the duty of love and prayer for the enemy 
in time of war and of reconciliation between victor and vanquished after 
the war. 


Another Christian task in international affairs, as stated by the Cambridge 
Conference, is to “contribute to those who bear responsibility in these fields 
(world politics and economics) the aid of Christian perspectives and to remind 
them of Christian imperatives.” Section V at Oxford, denying that our hope 
in the Kingdom “has no bearing upon the practical choices that men must 
make within the present order,” stressed the importance of testing rigorously 
“all claims of national interest” by Christ’s Gospel. The Church speaks “on 
behalf of the God Who is no respecter of partial interests and is the Judge 
and Saviour of all’? (Cambridge). 


The Oxford Report spoke of both clerical and lay guilt for not raising 
their voices sufficiently against “attitudes and policies making for war,” or 
proclaiming with boldness “the word of truth in time of war.”” The Madras 
Conference likewise spoke of “cowardly silence” in international relations, but 
also warned against self-righteous criticism : 


How easy it is for the Church to become censorious and pharisaic, 
forgetting the difficulties of statesmen and the complexity of their tasks. 
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Section IV at Amsterdam put this dual concern in positive form. Each 
church must educate its members “to view international policies in the light 
of their faith.” Furthermore : 


Its witness to the moral law must be a warning to the state against 
unnecessary concession to expediency, and it must support leaders and 
those in authority in their endeavour to build the sure foundations of just 
world order. 

This line of thought leads to another area of Christian responsibility, 
namely, that of organized Christian efforts to influence international policies. 
The Oxford Report speaks of “‘guiding the energy of the members of churches 
into effective channels that may influence national policies in the direction 
of peace.”” The Madras Conference Report expands the concept to include 
international Christian action : 


Usually the witness of a church body will be most effective when 
directed to its own nationals. But on occasion the churches of various 
lands may be called upon to give united witness to Christian teachings, 
in order to arouse and enlighten public opinion at home and abroad. 


The importance of adequate factual knowledge for an effective Christian 


influence on international policy was stressed at both Oxford and Madras. 
As the Cambridge Conference put it: 


To interpret the will of God in relation to the tangled problems of 
world politics and economics is a formidable task demanding accurate 
information and prudent judgment as well as spiritual insight. 


A good summary of Christian responsibility for world order is given in the 
Amsterdam Report. Speaking of the réle of the World Council in this field, 
Section IV said: 

Its aim will be to hasten international reconciliation through its own 
members and through the co-operation of all Christian Churches and of 
all men of good will. It will strive to see international differences in the 
light of God’s design, remembering that normally there are Christians on 
both sides of every frontier. It should not weary in the effort to state the 


Christian understanding of the will of God and to promote its application 
to national and international policy. 


2. International Ethos 


At Oxford and again at Amsterdam the world’s need for an international 
ethos was emphasized. Section V at Oxford said : 

All law ... must be based on a common ethos, that is, a common 
foundation of moral convictions. To the creation of such a common 
foundation in moral conviction the Church, as a supra-national society 
with a profound sense of the historical realities and of the worth of human 
personality, has a great contribution to make. 

Section IV at Amsterdam reaffirmed this judgment in similar words, and 
went on to urge support for immediate practical steps on behalf of mutual 
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understanding and good will, respect for international law, and the develop- 
ment of international institutions to deal with questions of international 
concern on a universal basis. 


The fundamental contribution of the Church to the building of an inter- 
national ethos, however, is theological. “The world belongs to God,” and 
“nations, like individuals, are under the judgment of God” (Oxford). Thus, 
“the deification of nation, race or class, or of political or cultural ideals, is 
idolatry, and can lead only to increasing division and disaster” (Oxford 
Message). Moreover “in the Gospel men must seek the spiritual and moral 
basis for ordering national life and international relations” (Madras). Christ- 
ians have a duty “to do all that in us lies to bring Caesar — the traditions 
and practices of government — to the recognition of his duty to God” (Oxford). 
Because the state is under “the ultimate governance of God ... we assert 
that the demand for constancy and fidelity may be made upon states as well 
as upon individuals” (Oxford). 


While the ecumenical conferences made no specific analysis of the obstacles 
to an international ethos, Section V at Oxford did point out the lack of 
“organic connection” between separate states and societies, “differing in 
custom and tradition, in outlook and culture, which are among the principal 
elements that go to the making of law and provide law with so much of its 
authority.”’ It referred to the remoteness of international law from the social 
consciousness of ordinary men and women, suggesting here both an obstacle 
and a potential resource. And it placed particular stress upon “the ingrained 
habits and attitudes which find expression in the power-relationship” : 


In the international field ... power is still broadly speaking, irres- 
ponsible ... The real issue that confronts us ... is that of power politics 
and the attitude of mind which it represents. That is the root problem 
of all international politics. Until it is solved the world community so 
often lightly spoken of as a fact must remain an aspiration. 

The ecumenical conferences under review did not attempt to spell out the 
responsibilities of the churches for the development of a common ethos. In 
a broad sense, the ecumenical consensus emerging in these Christian world 
meetings is itself a major contribution. The judgment that “war is a particular 
demonstration of the power of sin in this world and a defiance of the righteous- 
ness of God as revealed in Jesus Christ and him crucified” (Oxford and 
Madras) and that “war is contrary to the will of God” (Amsterdam) is an 
essential element in such an ethos, although conflicting views on participation 
in war as expressed at Oxford and Amsterdam show the incompleteness of 
the Christian witness in this matter. Section IV of the First Assembly stressed 
the importance of laying a common foundation of moral conviction through 
“immediate practical steps” on behalf of mutual understanding and good will, 
respect for international law, and the development of international institutions 
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to deal with questions of concern in a universal way. This approach was 
described by Section V at Oxford, in reference to the League of Nations, as 
“constant and regular co-operation between states, thus promoting common 
habits and standards which may in time form the basis of common law.” 


3. International Law and Organization 


The concern of the churches for international law and its enforcement is 
linked with their emphasis on the moral foundations which must undergird 
the rule of law. There is also a theological ground for this concern. It was 
stated well by Section IV of the First Assembly : 


Our Lord Jesus Christ taught that God, the Father of all is Sovereign. 
We affirm, therefore, that no state may claim absolute sovereignty, or make 
laws without regard to the commandments of God and the welfare of 
mankind. It must accept its responsibility under the governance of God, 
and its subordination to law, within the society of nations. 


The need for agencies of implementation in connection with the develop- 


ment of international law is recognized. Madras speaks of the need to make 


every effort to “discover fair and adequate means” for law enforcement. The 
Amsterdam Report states : 


International law clearly requires international institutions for its 
effectiveness. These institutions, if they are to command and respect 


obedience of nations, must come to grips with international problems 
on their own merits and not primarily in the light of national interests... 
In the Aims set forth for the Commission of the Churches on International 
Affairs, a concrete objective is the maintenance of such international 
contacts as will assist in “the progressive development and codification 


of international law and the progressive development of supra- 
national institutions.” 


There are passing references to the question of world government. Section V 
at Oxford mentioned the idea of a “federal system” in which the concept of 
individual sovereignty would be subordinated, but devoted its attention to 
the League of Nations as an agency of international co-operation, and to the 
Permanent Court and arbitration treaties as means of peaceful settlement. 
Section IV at Amsterdam referred to “pressing for more comprehensive and 
authoritative world organization,’ but emphasized the importance of support- 
ing “immediate practical steps for ... the establishment of the international 
institutions which are now possible.” Just as the idea of international co- 
operation underlying the League of Nations was defended at Oxford, so the 
purposes of peaceful settlement and promotion of friendly relations in the United 
Nations Charter were urged as deserving Christian support at Amsterdam. 


Another element in the Christian concern for international organization 
is recognition of the need for peaceful change as a means to justice. Section V 
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at Oxford stressed that, lacking a “superior political agency”’ to impose a new 
order to conform to changing needs, “it... particularly devolves upon 
Christians to devote themselves to securing by voluntary action of their 
nations such changes in the international order as are from time to time 
required to avoid injustice and to promote equality of opportunity for indivi- 
duals throughout the world.” Madras spoke of the need for “an effective 
system of international organization ... to provide peaceful and legal means 
for political and economic change and to co-ordinate national policies to 
meet economic and social problems.”’ Section IV at Amsterdam spoke of the 
obligation of the churches to “attack the causes of war by promoting peaceful 
change and the pursuit of justice.” 

A related concern is disarmament. The conferences under review did not 
speak at length on this question, since the pre-conditions for disarmament 
were lacking. At Oxford, the churches were urged to warn of the grave danger 
involved in “the feverish and uncontrolled race for rearmament” and to 
insist upon “the need and practical possibility of limitation and progressive 
reduction of armaments by conference and multilateral agreement.” At 
Madras, the task of opening the way for essential disarmament was seen as 
a task for “an effective system of international organization.”” At Amsterdam, 
the “multilateral reduction of armaments” was cited as an objective for 
Christian efforts to attack the causes of war. Similarly, the “international 
regulation of armaments” was made one of the six specific objectives for 
C.C.I.A. representations at the inter-governmental level. 


4. Human Rights 


“An essential element in a better international order,’ said Section V at 
Oxford, “is freedom of religion.”” While the Christian interest in human 
freedom in general was asserted, the focus of attention was on religious 
liberty. Said Section V: 

While the liberty with which Christ has set us free can neither be given 
nor destroyed by any government, Christians, because of that inner free- 
dom, are both jealous for its outward expression and solicitous that all 
men should have freedom in religious life. 

The Section on Church and State recognized the following as “essential 
conditions necessary to the Church’s fulfilment of its primary duty” : 
(a) freedom to determine its faith and creed ; 
(b) freedom of public and private worship, preaching and teaching ; 


(c) freedom from any imposition by the state of religious ceremonies and 
forms of worship ; 

(d) freedom to determine the nature of its government and the qualifica- 

tions of its ministers and members and conversely, the freedom of the 

individual to join the church to which he feels called ; 
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(e) freedom to control the education of its ministers, to give religious 


instruction to its youth and to provide for adequate development of 
their religious life ; 


(f) freedom of Christian service and missionary activity, both home and 
foreign ; 


(g) freedom to co-operate with other churches ; 


(h) freedom to use such facilities, open to all citizens or associations, as 
will make possible the accomplishment of these ends ; the ownership 
of property and the collection of funds. 


The Madras Conference held that the minimum rights of religious freedom 
upon which the Church should insist should comprise at least the right : 

(a) to assemble for unhindered public worship 

(b) to formulate its own creed 

(c) to have an adequate ministry 

(d) to determine its condition of membership 

(e) to give religious instruction to its youth 

(f) to preach the Gospel publicly 

(g) to receive into its membership those who desire to join it. 


Other elements of religious freedom for which the Church should claim 
recognition, said the Madras Conference, are such as the right: 
(a) to carry on Christian service and missionary activity both at home 
and abroad 
(b) to organize local churches 
(c) to publish and circulate Christian literature 


(d) to hold property and to secure support for its work at home and 
abroad 


(e) to co-operate and to unite with other churches at home and abroad 

(f) to use the language of the people in worship and in religious instruc- 
tion 

(g) to have equality of treatment in countries predominantly Roman 
Catholic, similar to that accorded by Protestant governments 

(h) to have legal recognition for Christian marriages between nationals. 


The Cambridge Conference, in drafting the Aims of the C.C.I.A., placed 
this concern for religious freedom within its broader framework. It included 
as one of the six concrete objectives for C.C.I.A. representations, the main- 
tenance of such contacts as will assist in “the encouragement of respect for and 
observance of human rights and fundamental freedoms, special attention 
being given to the problem of religious liberty.”” Much of the early work of 
the Commission was devoted to the pursuit of this objective. 

The Committee of the International Missionary Council at Whitby, 
Ontario in 1947 expressed concern over “the threat to religious and personal 
liberty which seems to us to be developing in certain countries under the 
influence or control of militant Communism, resurgent Islam, or political 
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Roman Catholicism.” The Committee also criticized “such methods of the 
police state as arbitrary arrest and conviction without trial” as striking ‘‘at 
the very roots of justice and freedom.” 

Sections III and IV at Amsterdam set religious freedom within the broad 
framework of human rights. Section III condemned : 


1. Any attempt to limit the freedom of the Church to witness to its Lord 
and His design for mankind and any attempt to impair the freedom of 
men to obey God and to act according to conscience, for those free- 
doms are implied in man’s responsibility before God ; 


. Any denial to man of an opportunity to participate in the shaping of 
society, for this is a duty implied in man’s responsibility towards his 
neighbour ; 

3. Any attempt to prevent men from learning and spreading the truth. 


Section IV put forward its objectives in terms of an “international bill of 
rights”’ : 


At the present time, churches should support every endeavour to 
secure within an international bill of rights adequate safeguards for freedom 
of religion and conscience, including rights of all men to hold and change 
their faith, to express it in worship and practice, to teach and persuade 
others, and to decide on the religious education of their children. They 
should press for freedom of speech and expression of association and 
assembly, the rights of the family, of freedom from arbitrary arrest, as 
well as all those other rights which the true freedom of men require. 
... Above all it is essential that the churches observe these fundamental 


rights in their own membership and life, thus giving to others an example 

of what freedom means in practice. 

The World Council Assembly as a whole resolved as follows and the 
Committee of the International Missionary Council subsequently took similar 
action : 


That the Assembly calls upon its constituent members to press for the 
adoption of an International Bill of Human Rights making provision for 
the recognition, and national and international enforcement of all the 
essential freedoms of man, whether personal, political or social. 

That the Assembly calls upon its constituent members to support the 
adoption of other conventions on human rights, such as those on Genocide 
and Freedom of Information and the Press, as a step toward the promotion 


of respect for and observance of human rights and fundamental freedoms 
throughout the world. 


The First Assembly of the World Council and the Committee of the 
International Missionary Council (Oegstgeest, the Netherlands, September, 
1948) also made a comprehensive exposition of the concept of religious freedom 
in A Declaration of Religious Liberty. The text in part is as follows: 

An essential element in a good international order is freedom of reli- 


gion ... While the liberty with which Christ has set men free can neither 
be given nor destroyed by any government, Christians, because of that inner 
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freedom, are both jealous of its outward expression and solicitous that 
all men should have freedom in religious life. The nature and destiny of 
man by virtue of his creation, redemption and calling, and man’s activities 
in family, state and culture establish limits beyond which the government 
cannot with impunity go... Accordingly: 

The rights of religious freedom herein declared shall be recognized and 
observed for all persons without distinction as to race, colour, sex, lan- 
guage, or religion, and without imposition of disabilities by virtue of 
legal provision of administrative acts. 


1. Every person has the right to determine his own faith and creed ... 


2. Every person has the right to express his religious beliefs in worship, 
teaching and practice, and to proclaim the implications of his beliefs for 
relationships in a social or political community .. . 


. Every person has the right to associate with others and to organize with 
them for religious purposes ... 

. Every religious organization, formed or maintained by action in accord- 
ance with the rights of individual persons, has the right to determine its 
policies and practices for the accomplishment of its chosen purposes .. . 


In order that these rights may be realized in social experience, the state 
must grant to religious organizations and their members the same rights 
which it grants to other organizations, including the right of self-govern- 
ment, of public meeting, of speech, of press and publication, of holding 
property, of collecting funds, of travel, of ingress and egress, and generally 
of administering their own affairs. 

The community has the right to require obedience to non-discriminatory 
laws passed in the interest of public order and well-being. In the exercise 
of its rights, a religious organization must respect the rights of other 
religious organizations and must safeguard the corporate and individual 
rights of the entire community. 


5. International Justice 


“Especially should Christians in more fortunate countries,” said the 
Oxford Conference, “‘press the demand for justice on behalf of the less fortu- 
nate.” This concern for justice in international relations is seen particularly 
in the treatment of the colonial question, of race relations}, of international 
economic relations. 

Section IV at Oxford pointed out that power is often irresponsible in 
relation to colonial dependencies. This places an obligation upon the 
Christian churches : 


In lands where states, either as a result of conquest or treaty or through 
mandates, govern subject peoples it is incumbent upon the Christian 
churches to bear insistent witness to the spiritual dangers inherent in this 





1 This topic is the subject of a separate preparatory study and consequently is largely 
omitted here. 
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relationship and to insist that the welfare of those peoples is a sacred 
trust to be exercised under the judgment of God. Public administration 
in such countries should be directed toward preparing the people for a 
progressive share in the affairs of government. 


The Madras Conference went beyond the objective of “‘a progressive share 
in the affairs of government” to the objective of self-government : 

Where government of one people by another exists, its goal should be 
that the people so governed comes freely to order and control its own life. 
The Whitby meeting of the International Missionary Council pointed to 

the “resurgence of pride of nation, race, and culture among peoples long kept 
in subjection,” and to “the fear of exploitation” as partly responsible for the 
rise of racial tensions and hatreds. 

At Amsterdam, Section IV stressed the obligation of the churches to 
“resist the pretentions of imperialist power.’’ Opposition to imperialism was 
expressed in this fashion : 

We oppose aggressive imperialism — political, economic or cultural — 
whereby a nation seeks to use other nations or peoples for its own ends. 
We therefore protest against the exploitation of non-self-governing peoples 
for selfish purposes ; the retarding of their progress toward self-govern- 
ment ; and discrimination or segregation on the ground of race or colour. 
In regard to international economic relations, Section III at Oxford 

emphasized the responsible use of resources : 

The resources of the earth, such as the soil and mineral wealth, should 
be recognized as gifts of God to the whole human race and used with due and 
balanced consideration for the needs of the present and future generations. 
Section V urged Christians to move their governments to abstain from 

policies to create a “monopoly of national advantages”’ out of the control of 
unequally distributed natural bounties, and “‘to provide a reasonable equality 
of economic opportunity.”” The Madras Conference spoke in similar vein of 
the need for “more equitable access to natural resources and markets,” and 
for “economic co-operation on the international scale.” 

At Amsterdam, Section IV stressed the importance of formulating national 
economic policies in the light of international needs : 


No nation has the moral right to determine its own economic policy 
without consideration for the economic needs of other nations and without 
recourse to international consultation. 


Section III foreshadowed the subsequent expansion of international tech- 
nical assistance programmes, and some of the resulting problems : 


Technical developments have relieved men and women of much drud- 
gery and poverty, and are still capable of doing more. There is a limit to 
what they can do in this direction. Large parts of the world, however, 
are far from that limit. Justice demands that the inhabitants of Asia and 
Africa, for instance, should have benefits of more machine production. 
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They may learn to avoid the mechanization of life and the other dangers 

of an unbalanced economy which impair the social health of the older 

industrial peoples. Technical progress also provides channels of commu- 
nication and interdependence which can be aids to fellowship, though 
closer contact may also produce friction. 

The continuing concerns of the churches in respect of these problems are 
reflected in the Aims of the C.C.I.A. Two of the six specific objectives for 
which contacts with international bodies should be maintained are “the 
furtherance of international economic co-operation” and “acceptance by all 
nations of the obligation to promote to the utmost the well-being of dependent 
peoples including their advance toward self-government and the development 
of their free political institutions.” 


6. The Christian and War 


While there is a division among Christians as to the relative significance, 
for the building of world community, of the question of participation in war, 
the amount of time and attention devoted to this question at Oxford and 
Amsterdam requires some recognition here. 

Holding that war is “defiance of the righteousness of God as revealed in 
Jesus Christ’? and that “‘no justification of war must be allowed to conceal or 
minimize this fact,’’ Section V at Oxford found that the Christian has to bear 
in mind not only the absolute command of love but also the obligation to do 
“what most nearly corresponds to that command in the circumstances con- 
fronting him.” On the application of these principles to the question of 


participation in war, three main positions conscientiously held by Christians 
were noted : 


1. The pacifist position, holding that war is always sin, that absolute 
renunciation of war by the Church is essential to its becoming a “creat- 
ive, regenerative, and reconciling instrument for the healing of the 
nations,” and leading to refusal to take part in war and a plea to 
others for a “similar repudiation of war in favour of a better way.” 


. The “just war’ position, including at least two points of view : 


(a) The position that Christians should participate only in such wars 
as are “justifiable on the basis of international law,” but are oblig- 
ated to take part in wars, comparable with police measures, against 
transgressors of international agreements and pacts. 

(b) The position that Christians, in obedience to conscience, have a 
duty to participate in war “waged to vindicate what they believe to 
be an essential Christian principle : to defend the victims of wanton 
aggression, or to secure freedom for the oppressed.” 

. The conservative position, holding that the State is the “agent divinely 
appointed ... to maintain its existence against the aggression of its 
neighbours,” and that normally (i.e. except when absolutely certain the 
cause is wrong) a Christian “must take up arms for his country.” 
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The statements here summarized were found at Madras to express the 
differing points of view present in that Conference. 

The increased destructiveness of warfare in World War II, climaxed in the 
advent of atomic weapons, provided background for the subsequent discussion 
in Section IV, at Amsterdam. The Section proclaimed that “war is contrary 
to the will of God” and “as a method of settling disputes is incompatible 
with the teaching and example of our Lord Jesus Christ.” Noting that the 
tradition of a just war, requiring just means as well as a just cause, is challenged 
by the fact that “force is used on a scale which tends to destroy the basis on 
which law exists,’ the Section set forth three broad positions, less clearly 
defined than those stated at Oxford : 


1. There are those who hold that, even though entering a war may be a 
Christian’s duty in particular circumstances, modern warfare, with its 
mass destruction, can never be an act of justice. 


. In the absence of impartial supra-national institutions, there are those 
who hold that military action is the ultimate sanction of the rule of 
law, and that citizens must be distinctly taught that it is their duty to 
defend the law by force if necessary. 


. Others, again, refuse military service of all kinds, convinced that an 
absolute witness against war and for peace is for them the will of God, 
and they desire that the Church should speak to the same effect. 


Section IV went on to urge “upon all Christians the duty of wrestling 
continuously with the difficulties they (these conflicting opinions) raise and of 
praying humbly for God’s guidance.” It also stressed the call to theologians 
to “consider the theological problems involved.” 

Here is a very considerable heritage of ecumenical thought on major 
issues Of world order and world community on which to build. By way of 
partial recapitulation, the six objectives to which the charter of the C.C.1.A. 
commits the Commission in its contacts with international bodies such as the 
United Nations and related agencies are here restated : 

1. the progressive development and codification of international law and 

the progressive development of supra-national institutions ; 


2. the encouragement of respect for and observance of human rights and 
fundamental freedoms, special attention being given to the problem 
of religious liberty ; 

. the international regulation of armaments ; 

. the furtherance of international economic co-operation ; 

. acceptance by all nations of the obligation to promote to the utmost 
the well-being of dependent peoples including their advance toward 
self-government and the development of their free political institu- 
tions ; 

. the promotion of international social, cultural, educational and 
humanitarian enterprises. 

RICHARD M. FAGLEY. 





RESPONSES TO THE SECOND REPORT ON THE MAIN THEME 


The issuing of the First Report of the Advisory Commission on the Theme 
of the Second Assembly, in the Fall of 1951, initiated an ecumenical convers- 
ation which has continued with increasing participation following the public- 
ation of the Second Report. There will undoubtedly be a lively discussion 
of the final document now prepared by the Advisory Commission as a basis 
for the consideration of the Main Theme at Evanston next August. The 
significance of this continuing discussion can be seen not only in its immediate 
influence on the formulation of the statement of the Advisory Commission 
but in its evidence of the growth of an ecumenical consensus in an area of 
great importance for the Church in its witness to the world. It is the purpose 
of this article to report on one stage of this discussion : that following upon 
the publication of the Second Report. 


It was observed after the publication of the First Report that no document 
issued by the World Council of Churches had ever called forth such widespread 
response from churches and individuals. This interest continues and shows 
itself in a great number of thorough and suggestive critiques of the Second 
Report from official groups appointed by church bodies, as well as from 
theological study groups and individuals in twelve countries throughout the 
world. Something of the variety and force of these comments can be indicated 
by brief quotation, but a most notable fact emerges only when they are read 
in their entirety. This is the fact that there is no evidence of either geographical 
or confessional grouping in regard to agreement or disagreement with the 
Report. All the responses are characterized by a serious intention to assist 
the Commission in its task of preparing for the Second Assembly a statement 
which will be not only an adequate basis for its consideration of the Main 
Theme but a true product of an ecumenical process, wherein Christian truth 
is conceived to be greater than any verbal expression of it. It is heartening 
to observe that almost every comment contains somewhere in it the suggestion 
that we must not forget that the Christian hope is in Christ and not in any 
doctrine about Him. The character of this ecumenical discussion is such as 
to inspire the reader with the hope that we are finding a unity in Christ that 
is more substantial than any formulation of it yet attempted. 


It was in large part because of the responses to their First Report that the 
Commission undertook in the Second Report a rather detailed discussion of 
true and false eschatology and, at the same time, provided specific Scriptural 
citations as the basis for what they wished to say about the Christian hope. 
There was an evident desire to assure critics that the relating of Christian 
hope to eschatology was neither an endorsement of apocalypticism nor an 
adoption of a particular theology, but the necessary provision of thorough 
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biblical foundation for the final statement. The Commission’s intent secured 
almost universal approval. From representative groups in all parts of the 
world came support for the Second Report, well summarized in this comment 
from the German Ecumenical Study Committee : “It is obvious that a fruitful 
discussion of the eschatological problems has been greatly furthered by the 
growing biblical orientation of the Commission.”’ Criticism of the section 
entitled “Christ — Our Hope,” in which scriptural passages were quoted and 
made the basis for a brief statement, was equally widespread and, again, 
without discernable geographical or confessional pattern. Groups and indi- 
viduals in the United States and Britain complained of the indiscriminate use 
of texts “almost in proof-text pattern,” and were joined by groups in Germany, 
the Scandinavian countries and India. There were, indeed, sharp differences 
of opinion among the critics, expressed particularly in regard to the interpret- 
ation of passages referring to Christ’s return. These differences, however, 
were enunciated within the context of an impressive agreement concerning the 
necessity of biblical foundation for a statement concerning Christian hope, 
and an equal agreement on the danger of any method of exegesis which would 
proceed too easily from biblical texts to dogmatic conclusions. 


An important function of ecumenical discussion is here suggested. It is to 
recall the churches to the evidence provided by their own life and witness, 
when examples are sought of the reality of Christian hope. There is abundant 
evidence that every critic of the Second Report realizes the difficulty of speak- 
ing of Christian hope with fidelity to the biblical witness and yet in words 
which carry meaning and conviction to modern man. This is expressed 
rather well by one who suggests that “the Commission could render a notable 
service to the delegates of the 1954 Assembly by scrutinizing its own present- 
ation to discover where it substitutes modern types of Hope for the biblical 
Hope, and where it genuinely translates the biblical texts into the language 
of today.” The discussion of the Second Report has shown, however, that 
the Commission best represents the churches when it struggles with biblical 
concepts in the attempt to render them meaningful, without diluting their 
message and without arbitrarily reducing them to an orderly pattern. Rather, 
let the Commission expand and clarify those sections of their statement dealing 
with the sacraments, evangelism and Christian unity as these bear living 
witness to the one Hope of the Church, Christ her Lord. For it is agreed that 
the best proof the Church can give of the reality and the adequacy of its hope 
is, in the words of the Franco-German Fraternal Council, to “furnish tokens 
of the Lordship of Christ.” The Indian Ecumenical Study Commission 
speaks for all in this discussion when it declares that “the Christian Hope is 
rooted in the Lordship of Christ which covers not only the entire range of 
time : past present and future ... but shall be manifested fully in the new 
Age that is beyond the range of all temporal reckoning.” 
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How well has the Commission succeeded in its task of relating the Christian 
Hope both critically and constructively to what it has called “the Utopias 
of today”’ ? One critic writes of this section (Chapter III of the Second Report), 
“Seldom if ever has an ecumenical utterance ... been so alive with clear 
thinking and sensitive feeling on issues of major importance.” There appears 
to be complete agreement that the task undertaken here is an essential one, 
though not all would agree that it has been successfully carried through. 
Criticisms come from two sources at first appearing to be opposed but, on 
further analysis, bearing a close relationship to each other. There are those 
in Europe and Asia, as well as in America, who agree with the Hungarian 
Ecumenical Study Commission in their criticism of “the unqualified manner 
in which the word ‘utopia’ is employed.” They point out that “we ourselves, 
the members of the Church, share the relative benefits of the so-called utopias 
— benefits which, with their factual nature, cannot be ignored — and, on the 
other hand, we have to stress the responsibility of the Church for the present 
world situation.”” Another point of view is represented by the Theological 
Commission of the Swiss Protestant Churches which asserts that all modern 
ideologies are utopian in their failure to recognize man’s fallen state, his 
alienation from God. That these two positions are rooted in one conviction 
is indicated when the Hungarian statement warns against the tempting idea 
that the Church, instead of Jesus Christ, is the hope of the world, and the Swiss 
Commission stresses the fact that the final goal of God’s design of redemption 


is presented in the Bible as being His rule in Christ in the coming Age. 


It is possible thus to perceive a great consensus among all responses to the 
Second Report : the source of the world’s hope is the Lord of the Church and 
the world. His Lordship is exercised in judgment and redemption. The 
Church cannot escape His judgment by its perception of the sin and short- 
coming of the world to which it speaks, nor is it allowed to forget that God’s 
purpose is to save the world. 


Included in this consensus is an interesting and significant divergence of 
view concerning the relationship of Christian hope to what many call the 
proximate hopes. There seems to be rather complete agreement with the 
position taken in the Second Report that in all things the Christian’s hope is 
in God. “As His servants we must avoid all temptation to put the multiplicity 
of earthly hopes in the place of our one eternal hope, in pursuing our earthly 
hopes” (Second Report, p. 23). But what is the precise relationship between 
the one great hope and the many lesser hopes ? Some have felt that the Com- 
mission defined correctly that relationship when it entitled its chapter IV 
“The Christian Hope and our Earthly Calling.” In this life, there are duties 
and deeds of love and service to our neighbour which are performed by the 
power of the love of Christ in us. We cannot correctly define “lesser hopes” 
as being derived from “the great hope,” yet “in modern society the act of love 
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to our neighbour may very well be a long-range work for temporal peace, 
justice, freedom, life and truth.”” Thus speaks a Scandinavian group, and they 
are joined by Americans as well as by fellow-Europeans in their criticism of 
Chapter IV where the concepts of peace, righteousness, freedom, life, and 
truth, associated in the New Testament with the risen Christ, are equated with 
that peace and righteousness for which we strive in earthly society. No special 
pattern of affinity can be observed in the array on the opposite side, for many 
confessions in all parts of the world are represented in the group asking for a 
clearer definition by the Church of its responsibility for the achievement of 
proximate goals for human society. They grant the risk involved but believe 


that the greater risk lies in implying the Church’s lack of concern for the 
welfare of men. 


Again, however, a basic unity is perceived as these divergences are explored 
fully. Christian hope is neither a general proclamation of fulfilment for all 
man’s striving, if he will but admit God’s reality and power, nor an 
exclusive promise of triumph for the Church. Out of all the discussion of the 
work of the Commission there emerges clearly an affirmation of that message 
which the Commission is seeking to convey : Christ is the revelation of God’s 
purpose both as creator and redeemer. As He is the source of life’s meaning 
and power, so is He the’ revelation of its true end. All that is undertaken 
apart from Him is as surely under His final authority as that which is done 
in His name. Only in a final judgment which lies beyond our temporal 
reckoning can the true meaning of our striving be known. Yet here and now 
we have signs and tokens of His power and His will. In these are hope, as 
well as in our constant remembrance of God’s faithfulness to His people. It 
is stirring to discover how unified is our witness, how expectant and how 
humble. It augurs well for the Second Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches that it should be preceded by an ecumenical discussion which is at 
once a searching of hearts and a declaration of faith. 


RALPH DOUGLAS HYSLOP. 





THE RESPONSIBLE SOCIETY IN A WORLD PERSPECTIVE 


The following memorandum is published by the Preparatory Commission 
for the Evanston Assembly on this topic, on the basis of discussions held at 
Begnins, Switzerland, August 11-19, 1953. This is not an official statement 
of the Commission but is published by it to promote discussion in the churches. 


I. The Background for Ecumenical Thinking about Christianity and Society 


Western civilization today is beset within by hesitations, fear of war and 
communism, suspicions of American dominance and the dull despair of those 
who see no answer to their problem. Some are driven to cynicism by human- 
ity’s cruelty and ineffectiveness. Many men live largely without hope, or are 
sustained by the false hope either of a Utopia which totalitarian systems 
proclaim but do not realise, or an illusory world where science provides all 
the answers. At the same time many of the secure and privileged live complac- 
ently, ignoring the desperate needs of the world. 

Millions in Asia, Africa and elsewhere drag out a life of extreme poverty, 
as they have done for generations. However, they are no longer prepared to 
accept these conditions as inevitable. The new urge for political self-deter- 
mination and the improvement of social and economic conditions through 
their own efforts is one of the most hopeful tendencies of our age, and Christ- 
ians all over the world should rejoice in it. However, it is accompanied by 
real dangers. False hopes may easily capture the imagination — the false 
hope of the automatic improvement of conditions through national independ- 
ence or through the application of western techniques. If these hopes are 
shattered, people will easily fall a prey to the promises of totalitarian systems 
of the right or of the left, thus betraying freedom and social justice. The 
churches in these countries need the support of Christians all over the world 
in their struggle to bring the message of Christian hope to these fermenting 
societies. 

If Christians are to provide a realistic hope for a world in such great 
trouble, they must be aware of the complexity of the issues in the political, 
social and economic sphere. It is in making the difficult technical decisions 
in these areas that our obedience is demanded. The comparatively simple 
moral issues which seemed to confront Christians in the past have been replaced 
by issues of greater complexity. Decisions will often be relative and ambiguous. 
Yet their outcome can be vital for millions of people. It is in facing these 
complicated economic and social questions, and in wrestling with the moral 
choices they involve, that Christians can show to a desperate world that they 
care for its need. Christians should not despair because of the magnitude 
of this task. They should give way neither to easy optimism nor to a pessi- 
mism which is unfounded in a world redeemed by Christ. 
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Christians must also understand clearly the forces which are at work in the 
world, and how they are related to the power of God. In a world of power 
conflicts, the Christian is both actor and victim. He has to reckon with the 
power which he himself has, and with the forces of society which control his 
life, such as political authority, economic power, social custom and tradition, 
or the force of an ideology in propaganda and education. His ability to 
influence these forces, and therefore the range of his responsibility, may vary 
greatly in different societies. In most parts of the world social acts involve 
risk and sacrifice and must be weighed accordingly. In an all-controlling state 
dominated by one ideology, a Christian cannot think without bias or act 
without fear until be is freed from concern for his own, and sometimes his 
family’s, security and welfare. 

The basis of Christian responsibility, even under a totalitarian state, is the 
fact that all earthly powers are subject to the judging and saving power of 
God, and that the Christian is called to bear witness to this power at the point 
where God has placed him. The scope of his influence may be as broad as 
that of a statesman or as limited as that of a prisoner in a dictator’s jail. 


The need to re-examine our approach 


The approach of the churches of the ecumenical movement to Christian 
social responsibility has been determined in large part by the great ecumenical 
conferences of the past twenty-five years, which have enabled these churches 
and their individual members to see more clearly than before their responsib- 
ility for new and creative solutions of the important problems of economic 
and political life. 

The Amsterdam Assembly stated that the “‘responsible society” represented 
a goal for which the churches in all lands should work. The responsible 
society was defined as a society “where freedom is the freedom of men who 
acknowledge responsibility to justice and public order and where those who 
hoid political authority or economic power are responsible for its exercise to 
God and to the people whose welfare is affected by it.”” The statement on the 
responsible society was a warning against identifying Christianity with any 
given political or economic system. At the same time it pointed to the need 
for positive Christian guidance in dealing with political and economic pro- 
blems, in order to support the growth of responsible action by people and the 
responsible exercise of power at all levels of society 1. 


1 We recognise that the concept “‘responsible society”’ is not as applicable to societies 
where Christians and other responsible citizens are deprived of the possibility of exercising 
effective influence over political authority and economic power, as it is in other lands. It 
may offer for such persons a criterion for judging the society in which they live. It cannot 
act as a constructive goal toward which they may work immediately, though they may 
wish Godspeed to those who find this possible. 
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It has, however, rightly been said that the Amsterdam Conference, in 
considering the moral and spiritual aspects of economic problems “was 
significant, but more in terms of general attitudes than specific issues.”” Christ- 
ians must now be prepared to pass judgment on the more concrete and difficult 
social issues. Christians tend to be complacent. There is still a tendency in 
the churches either to accept passively the free play of economic forces in 
society as essentially good, or to take a negative attitude towards an indus- 
trialized society because of its allegedly de-humanising character. In neither 
case is economic life seen as an object for responsible action. Justice demands 
that economic activities be subordinated to social ends, that insecurity be 
limited, that poverty and feudalistic forms of exploitation in agricultural 
societies be counteracted, that the facts and tendencies in economic life be 
brought under control, so that they serve man instead of dominating him. 


II. Characteristics of the Present Situation 


To an extent unprecedented in history, man has become today the master 
of his own social destiny. In every part of the worid in different ways people 
in communities are becoming more and more responsible for their enviror- 
ment and the circumstances of their life. They are increasingly aware of the 
power that knowledge and science have put in their hands and are collectively 
using that power more extensively. This involves the danger of pride which 
the Christian churches have pointed out time and again in the past, but it also 
provides great opportunities, which they should welcome as a gift of the 
Creator. In our days it puts greater responsibilities than ever before on 
scientists, technicians, economists and experts of all sorts, without whom 
responsible action is impossible, but who are not always trained to take the 
wider needs of society into account. 


New developments in the industrialised countries 


Recent experiences have changed the setting of economic problems to a 
degree not always realised. The fact of full employment for many peace-time 
years in most of the highly industrialised countries has brought everyone up 
against the fact that wealth can only be produced at some cost and that man 
is not faced with an ever-flowing spring that can be effortlessly tapped. Those 
who formerly — like the churches themselves at the Oxford Conference in 


Responsibility, however, continues for those gifts which God has given, even, and 
sometimes especially, to the poor and the powerless. The Christian bears responsibility 
for speaking the prophetic word of God, and for bearing witness to the power of God to 
his fellow sufferers and to the powerful. He is responsible for serving his neighbour in love, 
and thus creating and maintaining small communities wherever possible where a spirit 
rules which is responsive to the will of God. He is responsible for rising above that hate 
and resentment which would prevent the message of the Gospel from reaching his fellow- 
man. 
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1937 — gave their main attention to problems of distribution have come to 
see the problems of efficiency and production also. At the same time the 
power of different groups in society has altered considerably. Thus in many 
countries the agricultural population has gained in influence ; the power of 
trade unions has greatly increased; and producers have gained as against 
consumers. 


Most important, however, is the way in which society has increasingly 
taken the control of economic affairs out of the sphere of “automatic respon- 
ses.”” In most countries the state plays a larger role whether in providing social 
security, planning for full employment, regulating credit and the economic 
activities of trade, industry and agriculture, or actually controlling or manag- 
ing economic enterprises. In a wide variety of ways the state has intervened 
in economic life in the interest of public welfare and of individual security. 
It is recognised in many countries that democratic institutions and a free 
society can only survive where government takes action to counteract the 
fluctuations in trade and employment and to promote social justice. This is 
true even in the United States where various forms of planning by the govern- 
ment as well as by private industry for full employment and economic security 
have been widely accepted. 

Organisations of those with similar economic interests — whether they be 
unions of employees or associations of employers, farmers or professional 
people — have gained great importance in modern society. We have sometimes 
experienced the anti-social tendencies of these groups when steps are not 


taken by the government to control and direct them towards the general 
interest. 


The past few years have taught yet another lesson. Where formerly the 
demand was for the state to undertake greater responsibility to regulate the 
activities of special group interests, nowadays we also find an awareness of 
the dangers of centralisation and rigidity. Many socialists in Western Europe 
now realise the importance of the private sector of the economy and the 
necessity for the energetic, enterprising and expert business man, as well as 
being aware of the need for state action to be decentralised, dispersed and 
adaptable. The trend toward national and international planning and control 
of economic life has been accompanied by new recognition of the importance 
of economic flexibility and individual initiative. 


Today, therefore, there is little support in countries with a democratic 
tradition either for consistent collectivism or a purely laissez-faire economy. 
The goal of social policy in most countries of the western world is to establish 
an economic system in which both security and flexibility, control and freedom, 
can be realised. This development suggests that the churches in these countries 
should concentrate their attention on the values and dangers of the new 
functions of the state and of organised groups in society, instead of dealing 
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with abstract controversies such as the issue of “capitalism” versus “‘socia- 
lism,”’ which is no longer the most important issue in the field of economic 
and social policy and has largely lost its significance. 


The situation in the technically and economically underdeveloped regions 


Developments in Asia, Africa, and some parts of Latin America in the 
past few years have presented the peoples in those parts of the world with 
specific problems of a different character. Society in those countries today 
is characterised by : 

(1) The urge to national self-determination in political and economic matters. 
Movements for attaining or safeguarding national freedom, and attempts to 
pass from a largely agricultural economy to a national economy with a balance 
between industry and agriculture, are basic to these regions today. 

(2) The growing shift of social, economic and political authority from those 
persons and institutions who traditionally possessed it to those who gained it 
because of the function they perform. The idea of the secular state as the 
centre of political authority expresses the release of politics from traditional 
religions and their conceptions. The introduction of technics and the growth 
of cities are increasingly destroying the ties that bound economic activity to 
traditions of village life. This shift is also taking place in family life, education, 
and other areas of social life. The consequent conflict of ideas and values 
has created profound spiritual and moral problems of community, and requires 
the development of a social ethos conducive to responsible social living on 
the new functional basis. 

(3) The awakening of the peoples to a new sense of human dignity, of fund- 
amental rights and of social justice, and the consequent revolt against enslaving 
political, economic, religious and social conditions. Universal adult suffrage 
and the ideal of a social welfare state accepted by the newly independent 
states of Asia are expressions of this spirit. Any responsible ordering of 
political, economic or social life must not betray this deep-seated urge for 
justice. 


(4) The pressure of time. The processes of increasing productivity, raising 
standards of living, democratization, development of social welfare, etc., 
which have taken centuries in the West, have to be accomplished in decades 
in these areas, and almost simultaneously. 


The responsible society in a world perspective 


Another factor which makes our situation different from that of about 
twenty-five years ago is the recognition that peace and national economic and 


1 In a number of countries, here and in other parts of the world, the dominance of 
entrenched political Roman Catholicism continues to be a factor. 
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political stability, justice and freedom, are dependent upon world economic 
and political stability. 


The interdependence of the world’s economy has been a major factor for 
many years, but previously it was somewhat obscured by the reliance on 
automatic mechanisms such as the gold standard and other accepted methods 
of international relations. The crisis of the thirties revealed the inadequacy 
of these inherited economic mechanisms, and their failure led to a more or less 
complete breakdown of international cooperation, accentuated by a world 
political crisis. Since the war the economic interdependence of the world has 
increased and as a result many attempts have been made to build international 
structures both more flexible and more comprehensive than the automatic 
systems of the nineteenth century. National policies are therefore far more 
directly affected by international decisions than ever before. The success or 
failure of these new efforts for international economic cooperation affects 
all countries in one way or another, e. g. in their internal policies to improve 
their standard of living, or in the sphere of economic stability and foreign 
trade. 

In relation to the increasing interdependence of nations, two points need 
to be emphasised. Firstly, an important new factor in the post-war world is 
the emergence of the colossal economic power of the United States. As a 
result, comparatively minor changes in economic activity in the U.S.A. can 
produce major cataclysms in large areas of the world. A small change in the 
American demand for the goods of other countries can lead to major changes 
of policy in Western Europe or social crises in countries dependent upon the 
production of raw materials. On the one hand the world fears an American 
slump ; on the other hand it objects to being dependent on the American 
market for buying and selling. Moreover, many countries in the world today 
are dependent upon the generous aid of the U.S.A. for their internal stability 
and the achievement of their political aims. This creates problems of respons- 
ibility both for the giver and for the recipient. Neither party has yet really 
faced the responsibilities inherent in this new situation. 


The second point is that all the major industrial countries depend for their 
foodstuffs or raw materials on the primary producing countries. They have 
a vital concern for the political and economic stability and development of 
these countries. This can only be achieved by genuine international cooper- 
ation in producing and marketing these raw materials on equitable terms. For 
their part, many primary producing countries have to rely on the industrialised 
countries for the prospect of achieving freedom from poverty and for economic 
progress. On the one side, therefore, help is needed in the form of capital 
goods, skilled man-power and administrative experience, whereas on the other 


hand the more highly-developed countries will benefit from the assurance of 
their vital supplies. 
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Never before in history have peoples and countries been so mutually 
dependent for their economic and social well-being. Therefore never before 
have responsibilities been so great. The real dangers here are complacency 
and lack of imagination. Economic stability in the West as well as the develop- 
ment of economically backward countries is a matter of life and death to the 
whole world. World economic and social interdependence is more than a 
financial and technical problem ; it involves a new dimension in the task of 
creating responsible societies, which men will have to face, realising that 
Statistics are only inadequate indications of desperate human need, human 
poverty and human frustration. In their international economic relations it 
involves the necessity of developing forms of interdependence which do 


justice to the right of self-determination and allow for voluntary cooperation 
of smaller nations with big powers. 


The social impact of communist-non-communist tension 


The social impact of communist-non-communist tension is another factor 
which adds to our present difficulties. The efforts of those working for 
responsible political and economic relations are seriously affected by this 
struggle. 

To what extent can the churches continue to make any common witness 
regarding political and economic problems, in view of the great political and 
ideological division of the world today? Many sincere Christians believe 
that we must abandon the attempt to think through a common approach to 
problems of justice because, in their view, a fair social and political judgment, 
even by sincere Christians, is impossible in the present situation. Whatever we 
may think about this point of view, the present world struggle clearly makes 
it increasingly difficult to speak as an ecumenical movement about common 
Christian conceptions of social justice and political freedom. 

In one form or another the conflict between the communist and the non- 
communist countries has a serious effect upon the political and economic life 
of nearly every nation in the world. In some regions of Asia, Africa and Latin 
America, communism has appeal. In these regions poverty, misery, the 
newly-aroused aspirations for freedom and security, and the tendency of 
those in power to brand all opposition as communism, combine to make the 
promises of communism attractive in spite of the totalitarianism which accom- 
panies it. For some of these reasons, communism is still attractive in some 
countries of Western Europe. There are some Christians who think they can 
cooperate with communism because they see it as a short cut to a new order of 
greater material abundance and greater justice. We must ask : “Can commun- 
ism be an effective instrument for such limited purposes or must we give 
warning that, where such social and economic methods are introduced, the 


total communist scheme will come to dominate the minds of men as well as 
their institutions ?” 
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There is a danger that nations will over-emphasise the military aspect in 
their defence against communism and fail to see the need for basic reforms in 
political, social, and economic institutions as an important part of their 
response to the challenge of communism. The greater influence which the 
democratic countries can have on the course of the present world struggle is 
perhaps by showing their ability to deal justly with the legitimate aspirations 
of the colonial peoples, to cope successfully and creatively with theit own 
social problems, and to remain self-critical. In this connection, Christians 
must consider carefully the serious social effects the struggle with communism 
is already producing : for example, the tendencies in democratic societies to 
lower their standards of civil liberties, to dismiss as communist genuine social 
criticism and movements for essential social reform, and sometimes to streng- 
then reactionary forces in countries abroad. These tendencies naturally grow 
when international tensions increase. 

It will be the task of the churches to point to the dangers inherent in the 
present situation : on the one hand the temptation to engage in “sterile anti- 
communist” hysteria and the danger of a self-righteous assurance concerning 
the political and social systems of the West ; on the other hand the temptation 


to accept the false promises of communism and to overlook its threat to any 
responsible society. 


Ill. The Specific Tasks of the Church 


All this has put greater responsibilities upon individuals, both within and 


outside organised groups. The churches are faced with the task of helping 
people to see how they can act responsibly. It is necessary to draw attention 
to a number of issues which seem to be of most vital concern for the health of 
society today. It is accordingly suggested that the following points should 
be given priority in Christian study and thinking in the next few years : 


(a) The Structure of Political Life 


The concept of the responsible society does not involve the identification 
of Christianity with any existing system of political institutions, but it includes 
important criteria by which all such institutions should be tested. Some of 
these criteria are as follows : 

(1) The nation needs a Christian community which can act as its conscience 
and which can ceaselessly remind those in power of God’s purpose for the 
nation, and God’s judgment upon it. 

(2) Freedom of the citizens to express their moral and political judgments 
and freedom for minorities to organise politically are essential checks upon 
power. 

(3) The rule of law which excludes arbitrary action by government is 
necessary to protect these rights of the individual citizen and of minorities. 
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(4) It must be recognised that the state is not identical with the nation or 
with society and that many forms of association within society which have 
their own foundations and principles should be respected, and to a certain 
extent regulated by law, but not controlled in their inner life by the state. The 
Church, the family, the university are quite different examples of this non- 
political type of association. 


(5) There must be developed channels of political expression for the 
people by which they can peacefully change their governments. This involves 
effective participation in political parties, and in other groups with political 
influence, at all levels. The right to vote should be extended as rapidly as 
possible, because there is always the tendency for those who do not have this 
right to be victimized by those who do. 

(6) It must be recognised that all peoples have a right to national freedom 
and social justice and that this implies that colonial powers speedily develop 
their recognition of the right of colonial peoples to self-determination and 
take effective steps to set up the machinery for the transfer of power in ways 


which are consistent with a responsible society and within the structure of 
international law. 


(b) The Function of the State in Economic Life 


The most controversial question concerning the state or political institu- 


tions has to do with their function in relation to economic life. One basic 
principle needs to be affirmed : while it is true that the state is sometimes the 
enemy of freedom, it is also true that under many circumstances the state is 
the only instrument by which real freedom for large sections of the population 
becomes a possibility. On the other hand, there is a danger that the unification 
of political and economic power will result in a tendency toward the all- 
controlling state. For that reason, it should be recognised that there are 
advantages in the existence of many private centres of economic activity, 
because they favour freedom, flexibility and efficiency. There is no single 
criterion by which we can determine exactly how far the state should go in 
extending its functions in the economic sphere. It is important that we ask 
in each case as to the steps by which in a given society the state, in cooperation 
with the chief forces in economic life, can most effectively serve the welfare, 
including the freedom, of the people as a whole. The functions of the state 
which must be accepted include responsibility to prevent serious depression 
or inflation and to relieve the impact of unemployment, of sickness, of indus- 
trial injury and of old age. The state should act to prevent any centre of 
economic power which represents partial interests from becoming stronger 
than itself, for it is the only institution with power that is a trustee for the 
society as a whole. 
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(c) Priorities in the Economic System 


An economic system exists for the maximum production of goods and 
services of quality at lowest cost to meet consumers’ needs. They must be 
provided in such a way that producers have adequate leisure and can work 
with the full dignity of man. The goods and services they produce should be 
fairly distributed to everyone and nobody who can share in the work of 
society should be deprived of the possibility of doing so. Thus distribution 
of income must be fair, and there must be a policy of fullemployment. There 
must be proper care for the unemployed, the sick, the old, refugees and others 
who cannot take care of themselves. There must be no under-privileged 
groups, who do not share fully in the common life, whether they be ethnic 
or social groups. 

The economic problem consists often in balancing one of these aims 
against another, and requires a delicate selection of priorities. Thus to men- 
tion a current problem in many countries, full employment policy may not be 
easily compatible with avoidance of inflation. Christian insights can help in 
these fields, where technical knowledge alone can assess the possibilities. There 
are a number of places where our Christian conviction makes us uneasy about 
the existing situation or demands positive action. The very riches of the 
modern world demand fresh Christian thinking about the relationship between 
material goods and the Christian life. We can never forget the warnings in the 
Bible about the dangers to the rich man. This is most clear in some countries 
where the responsible use of prosperity is a more pressing problem than the 
overcoming of poverty. 

For this reason, we need to give great attention to the ethics of salesman- 
ship, especially public advertising, which is so important in some countries, 
so as to prevent not only the obvious forms of deception, but also the more 
subtle forms of false insinuation. The dangerous tendencies to create unneces- 
sary wants, to overemphasise material values and to appeal to motives of 
pride and envy need curbing. 

Our riches also add point to the demands of equality. For Christians, 
equality remains an essential standard by which we must criticise the institu- 
tions of our society, especially in view of the fact that the beneficiaries of ine- 
qualities are so strongly tempted to use false reasons to defend their privileges. 
There are many factors which should determine the distribution of wealth and 
income. Some of them — such as the place of incentive and the desire to 
avoid regimentation — justify a measure of inequality. But every society 
should recognise the extent to which great contrasts between rich and poor 
destroy fellowship and undercut the political institutions of a responsible 
society. Similar considerations also apply between nations. 

Scientific and technical developments which facilitate the exploitation of 
the world’s natural resources are to be welcomed, due care being taken at the 
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same time to conserve and develop them for the service of future generations. 
In some countries, we should stress the need for entrepreneurs to be adventu- 
rous and take risks so as to bring about technical and economic innovations. 
In others more stress needs to be laid on their responsibility for the welfare 
of their fellow-workers, and the need to develop socially responsible manage- 
ment. This whole process requires flexibility and the capacity for adaptation 
in industry. 

Wherever the interests of particular groups of workers are deeply affected 
by the changes that flexibility requires, steps must be taken to help them to 
adapt themselves. This may mean a policy of location of industry so as to 
avoid unnecessary disturbance of communities. Similar consideration of the 
needs of human communities will lead us to support town planning policies 


that encourage smaller settlements, and avoid unnecessary crowding of people 
into huge cities. 


One of the most important economic réles today is that played by the 
world’s farmers, who have in their hands the feeding of the world’s population. 
Radical changes in farming methods may be required in many countries, 
involving difficult social changes. In these, as in the problems arising from 
the fluctuations that particularly beset farmers, they need a measure of security 
that the state alone can afford. At the same time they are often in the dan- 
gerous position of being able to exploit the rest of the community. 


(d) The Réle of Organised Groups 


The greatly increased importance of organisations of those with similar 
economic interests — be it trade unions, associations of employers, farmers, 
or professional groups — raises new and specific responsibilities. It is essential 
that these groups have regard for each other, the whole of the economy, the 
state and forms of supranational cooperation. At the same time they must 
remain responsible to their own members. There is a constant danger that the 
leadership of the group will abuse its power over its members. 


Freedom in a responsible society should not be abused by individuals, by 
single groups or single nations. For this reason, the churches should give 
special attention to attempts, by means of guaranteed rules of the game, to 
prevent abuse of economic freedom and the concentration of economic power. 
Such rules of the game have been developed, especially on the continent of 
Europe in the inter-war years. The churches should welcome the greatly 
increased influence of trade unions and the participation of labour in the 
management of enterprises (joint production committees, industrial councils, 
comités d’entreprise, Mitbestimmung, etc.). At the same time, this makes 


indispensable a new dimension of factual knowledge and of the spirit of 
responsibility. 
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(e) International Economic Relations 


Against this background of a vast social and economic revolution in under- 
developed + countries, Christians from the West should help people in their 
countries to appreciate their great influence in efforts to achieve the responsible 
society in the rest of the world. What seem purely domestic policies often 
affect other countries seriously, and excessive barriers to trade can create an 
economic crisis elsewhere. Immigration and emigration are matters of life 
and death for some nations. 

The U.S.A. and the British Commonwealth particularly must learn that 
one test of their domestic policies as well as their foreign policies is their effect 
on other countries, especially upon the underdeveloped countries. 

All countries, in Europe as well as in other parts of the world, must learn 
to translate their interdependence into responsible forms of international 
cooperation and integration. In doing so, the countries of Europe need to 
explore the significance of this movement in its effect on Asia, Africa and 
Latin America, in order to help the countries of these areas in their economic 
development and in solving their social problems. 

All the countries of the West must find ways to cooperate with the under- 
developed countries with knowledge, experience and capital, in such a way as 
to promote the development of a responsible society in these countries and at 
the same time to raise standards of living to the extent needed as quickly as 
possible. 


IV. Two Regional Problems of World Importance 
(a) Church and Society in Communist Lands? 


The churches under communist regimes live in situations which are so 
varied that it is difficult to generalise about their specific tasks. For instance, 
in some countries communism has become dominant through internal political 
action, in some others through military occupation. In some it is associated 
with a strong indigenous communist party and in others it has few roots in 
the native soil. In some countries it has brought much-needed social reforms 
and in others it has supplanted a healthy democratic society. In some it came 
with the collapse of a bankrupt regime with no available alternative and in 
others it destroyed such alternatives. In some the churches have great influ- 
‘ence and experience in meeting such situations and in others they were 
unprepared for the sudden change in régimes. 


1 In the sense of United Nations usage, technically and economically underdeveloped. 


2 No one from these countries was present at the meeting this summer and therefore it 
was decided to limit the statement on this problem to a series of questions which suggest 
the kind of issues that need to be considered. 
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In this context, the following may be taken up as specific tasks of study by 
all churches : 


(1) What are the social implications of the very existence of the Church 
as a worshipping and evangelistic community, and as transcending social and 
cultural divisions ? How can the Church’s responsibility for training its young 
people in the Christian faith and life be fulfilled ? What is the relevance of the 
life of the congregation in all its forms, including its pastoral and philan- 
thropic work ? 


(2) What can be the influence of the Church and of its members on the 
forms and meaning of human living in intimate communities like the family 
and the immediate neighbourhood ? What can be its influence in lay vocations 
through its members, e. g. on the farm, in business, in school, etc. ? 

(3) What is the Church’s responsibility in the maintenance of the valuable 
social, cultural and religious traditions which are centred elsewhere than in 
communism ? 

(4) What are the values and dangers of tentative working understandings 
arrived at in different countries between the Church and government at the 
top level ? What is the influence in public life of declarations by the Church ? 
How far do these affect the local church’s work and witness ? 

(5) What is the Church’s task in seeking to preserve the conditions (in 
however localised or small a form) under which truth may be sought ? 

(6) How can the Church’s bad conscience regarding its toleration of or 
part in a past unjust social order be made a means of renewal in the social 
outlook of the Church, rather than of spiritual surrender to communism ? 
What are the areas in which the Church and Christians can cooperate with 
such a government for the sake of meeting social and human needs? And 
what are its limits ? 

(7) What new forms of prophetic ministry are made necessary by the new 
circumstances which obtain in these countries ? What reforms are necessary 
in the life and structure of the Church to exercise this ministry effectively ? 
Under what circumstances is the simple acceptance of suffering an effective 
Christian witness ? 

(8) What are the obligations to each other in ecumenical fellowship of the 
churches in communist lands and outside for the exercise of their respective 
social responsibilities ? What forms should they take ? 


(b) The Problems of the Underdeveloped Countries 


The following specific problems should be made the subjects of study by 
all the churches ; they can be faced and tackled only as world problems : 

(1) Development of political institutions : Political institutions must be 
developed which are strong enough to accomplish the needed social and 
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economic changes without denying the integrity of the human person. It is 
necessary to re-define democratic political, economic and social values and 
objectives in the new context of Asian life and in the light of a more realistic 
understanding of human nature than can be provided by utopian concepts. 

(2) Land Reform and Rural Development: Outdated patterns of land- 
tenure and privileges must be abolished. But that is not enough. Social and 
legal conditions must be created which will make possible a new and more 
just system of land development and community life. Bold programmes of 
agriculture, rural industry, social education, cooperatives and professional 
services in the rural areas are needed to realise the goals of a new society based 
on a new land system. 

(3) JIndustrialisation: Underdeveloped countries have to plan a pro- 
gramme of industrialisation within the basic context of national freedom, 
democratic principles and social welfare, taking into account the interests 
and the réle of other countries. Study must be undertaken of (a) ways of 
finding capital within the country without further impoverishing the people ; 
(b) ways of obtaining technical assistance and economic aid without doing 
violence to the social goals of economic life ; (c) the rdle of the state, public 
and private enterprises in industry ; (d) the possible forms of industrialisation 
which can be integrated into village communities on a new functional basis 
through schemes of community development. (The questions here mentioned 
are in addition to the questions related to industrial relations and social welfare 
in modern society.) 

(4) Population: Family planning and birth-control, redistribution of 
population nationally and internationally and other means of dealing with 
over-population problems raise profound political, social and ethical issues, 
which need to be courageously examined and lines of guidance given. 

(5) Independence and the Responsibilities of Interdependence : A number 
of the underdeveloped countries have attained national freedom and full 
sovereignty after a colonial period, and they find it difficult to adapt themselves 
to an international situation where independence especially for weaker nations, 
has little meaning except in terms of interdependence, making for important 
limitations of national sovereignty in political and economic affairs. At the 
same time they need capital from outside to undertake their task of develop- 
ment and industrialisation. The flow of capital from colonial powers having 
dried up, they find it difficult to mobilise the necessary capital, since private 
investors hesitate to enter the scene without specific guarantees, and public 
funds without political strings attached are hard to procure. Unless the 
responsibilities of interdependence are accepted by all concerned, this impasse 
could easily lead to bitterness and a sense of frustration in their relations with 


the rest of the world. It is necessary to define the nature and implications of 
these responsibilities. 
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(6) Factors that tend to weaken and endanger the idea and realisation of 
greater responsible social living in Asia ought to be specifically examined and 
guidance should be given as to how best to counteract them, in the light of 
the experience of the Church throughout the world. 


(a) The political and ideological weakness of Asian democratic parties 
against the forces of religious nationalism, which aims to combine traditional 
values with Western techniques on the pre-war Japanese model and which is 
strengthened by a certain irresponsible anti-communism, as well as those of 
totalitarian communism. These forces put up a strong fight against the idea 
and development of a responsible society. Guidance is needed as to how best 
to prevent the forces of collectivism, whether of the right or the left, from 
becoming the dominant factor in the political scene. In this context the task 
of redefining the cultural tradition of the Asian nations in the light of the 
concept of a responsible society becomes an urgent one. 


(b) Lack of understanding and sympathy by Western powers and peoples 
for the urge toward self-expression and national freedom in certain parts of 
Asia and Africa strengthen greatly the appeal of communism and religious 
nationalism in Asia and the Near East. 


Social concern as part of the missionary concern 


There is a great need to integrate the missionary concern of the Church 
throughout the world and its concern for the development of a responsible 
society in underdeveloped countries in the terms set forth in this document. 
For the “‘older churches” this means that they must challenge their members 
not only to take up traditional missionary work but also to go with a missionary 
and social concern into the secular jobs where they can contribute to the 
development of the underdeveloped countries. 

For the “younger churches,” it means they must become more aware of 
the goals of the responsible society as an expression of their Christian witness 
and thus help the new type of missionary to find a home in the Christian 
community. This is not a new development but would be an adaptation of 
some of the best agricultural, medical and educational work of the missionary 
enterprise to include the larger need for economic development. 












WORLD COUNCIL DIARY 


The Greek Earthquakes and the Churches 


About 3,000 persons were killed or injured in the earthquakes and ensuing 
fires which shattered towns and villages on the Ionian Islands of Greece recently. 
More than 100,000 were made homeless. Property loss is estimated at 
$100,000,000. None of the churches remain usable for worship services. 

This tragic situation was a call for Christian compassion and help, and the 
churches were quick to respond. Two representatives of the World Council of 
Churches went immediately to the emergency area to survey the damage. They 
visited Orthodox parishes and priests, and assessed the immediate and long- 
term requirements for relief and reconstruction. At the request of the World 
Council of Churches office in Geneva, Church World Service in the USA 
despatched nearly 100,000 Ibs. of clothing and bedding and half a million pounds 
of dried milk. The Christian Relief Overseas Programme sent 70 tons of food. 
The Protestant Episcopal Church (USA), the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church (USA), the British Council of Churches and others came to the aid 
of the stricken congregations. Aid continues to come in. 

Archbishop Spyridon of Athens expressed his gratitude for speedy help in 
the following words addressed to the General Secretary of the World Council : 
‘*I should like to express feelings of deep gratitude on behalf of the Church of 
Greece for the immediate and true Christian help the Christian Churches sent 
us at this crucial time ... This expression of love, for the glory of Christ, 
moves us profoundly and encourages me to await further assistance for the relief 
of these unfortunate people, on whose behalf I offer my heartfelt thanks.” 




































The Nidaros Jubilee 


Through its celebration of the 1900th anniversary of the arrival of St. Paul 
in Europe, the Church of Greece showed in 1951 that when the Churches turn 
together to their common heritage they are, at the same time, drawn into close 
fellowship with one another. Church history is not necessarily a divisive force. 
It can remind us of the tremendous fact that the Lord of the Church, who is 
also the Lord of History, deals with His people as one body, the parts of which 
are indissolubly linked together. 

As representatives of many churches came together in the cathedral of 
Nidaros (Trondheim) in July of this year to celebrate the foundation of the 
Archbishopric of Nidaros in 1153, this interdependence of the Churches became 
very clear. For the Church of England and the Church of Scotland, the Church 
of Iceland and the Church of Sweden, the Roman Catholic Church and the 
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Eastern Orthodox Church were all involved in this same central event in the 
life of the Church of Norway. Thus the Nidaros Jubilee became a remarkable 
witness to the underlying unity of the Church of Christ. 

In the framework of the Jubilee and of the meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Lutheran World Federation, the new Martin Luther film made in 
the USA with the help of competent scholars was shown. The film impressed 
the spectators as having succeeded in a truly exceptional way in making the 
viewer a participant in the inner struggles of Luther and the great spiritual drama 
of the Reformation. This moving interpretation of the true significance of 


Luther is a convincing answer to the many popular misrepresentations of his life 
and mission which are still current. 


The World Council’s Executive Committee 


The participation in the meeting of the Executive Committee held at the 
Chateau de Bossey in August was somewhat greater than usual, since the Com- 
mittee had to make important decisions concerning the Evanston Assembly. 
Each successive meeting of the last three years has contributed in an interest- 
ing way in transforming the vague picture of the Second Assembly which was 


to be had in the early stages of planning into an increasingly clear and definite 
design. 


That is not to say that one can expect everything to take place according 
to a pre-arranged plan. As the members of the Committee discussed the subject 


matter of the Assembly and tried to visualise it in the setting in which it would 
take place, they came to realise deeply how many factors there were in the 
situation over which one had no control and that all their planning could only 
be committed into the hands of the Lord of the Church. There was complete 
unanimity on two points. It was agreed that the Assembly must be a true expres- 
sion of the nature of the World Council as a fellowship of Churches which 
transcends all political or national divisions. It was also agreed that there was 
sufficient reason to believe that the Assembly could be held in Evanston next year. 

The response of the Churches to the official invitation has been extremely 
encouraging and many Churches have already chosen their delegates. 

It was reported that the Main Theme has been widely discussed in the 
churches. In fact since the creation of the World Council no other subject has 
ever been studied on a wider scale or at a deeper level. The second report of 
the Advisory Commission on the Main Theme had been criticised at important 
points, but its main section (the second chapter on the relation between that 
which is already given and that which is to be expected in the Christian Hope) 
had met with widespread agreement. The commission might surely build its 
final report on this consensus. 

The Executive Committee decided that the final report should be sent out 
to the Assembly participants some three or four months before the Assembly. 
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Special attention was given to Korea. Dr. Frederick O. Nolde reported 
fully on his visit there, during which he had sought to implement the action of 
the Central Committee at Lucknow concerning an armistice in Korea. A strong 
resolution was adopted appealing to all Churches to participate in the work of 
reconstruction and inter-church aid which must be undertaken and which will, if 
possible, serve the churches of both South and North Korea. 


The Preparatory Commissions for Evanston at Work 





A series of conferences preparing for the Evanston Assembly took place in 
August at Bossey and in Geneva. The Preparatory Commissions on the six 
subsidiary topics met in parallel sessions from August 11th to 19th. There 
followed a meeting of the Study Department Committee, which devoted con- 
siderable time to a consultation on post-Evanston study projects. The Advisory 
Commission on the Main Theme then held its third and final meeting from 
August 22nd to 29th. 

These meetings constituted a landmark in the preparations for Evanston. 
They provided the first opportunity for the members of the subsidiary Com- 
missions to meet face to face. Each Commission was given a threefold task : to 
define the scope of its subject and the issues deserving particular attention at 
the present time ; to revise the draft of the survey on the thinking and action 
of the Churches in its field ; and to consider the Working Paper to be submitted 
to the corresponding Assembly Section as a basis for its deliberations. The 
Commissions will convene again immediately prior to the Assembly itself, to 
put their Working Papers into final form. 

The surveys are intended to provide factual and interpretative background 
information for the Evanston delegates, but they will doubtless have an abiding 
value as a presentation of these subjects in a world setting. They will be issued 
to the participants in January, and made available to the public after the Assembly. 

In view of the importance of the August meetings, the present number of 
The Ecumenical Review is devoted to a series of interpretative articles on the 
work accomplished, written by individual members of the Commissions. These 
articles suggest the breadth and the creative level of the discussions. The Com- 
missions were asked to consider their subjects in the light of the Christian Hope. 
This approach opened up new vistas, which again demonstrated how pointedly 
and crucially the Main Theme speaks to the human condition today. ‘Christ 
— the Hope of the World’ has indeed proved to be a sure compass on the 
uncharted pilgrimage to Evanston — and beyond. 


In Memoriam — Clarence T. Craig 





Clarence Tucker Craig, Dean of Drew Theological Seminary, died in 
August at the age of 58. His death occurred at the time of the series of meetings 
at the Ecumenical Institute at Bossey, which he had hoped to attend. As an 
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Associate Editor of the Ecumenical Review, as Vice-Chairman of the Com- 
mission on Faith and Order, and as Chairman of the Board of the Graduate 
School of Ecumenical Studies, he had become a leader of the ecumenical move- 
ment whose judgment was universally trusted and respected. In his contributions 
to the ecumenical discussion he stood for the historical position of the Methodist 
Church interpreted in the light of the new biblical theology. His book, The 
One Church, in which he sought to define the nature of Church unity in New 
Testament terms, is characterised by sound scholarship and a passion for 
Christian reunion. He saw the ecumenical movement as a wide inclusive move- 
ment, and with a very definite sense of the place of his own Church in it. The 
following words which he wrote in 1950 constitute the core of his message to 
us : *‘It should be clearly recognised that the unity of the Church is possible 
only on the basis of an ecumenical theology which puts the kerygma at the 
centre and sees the crucial issues of faith in the historic event. The Bible records 
a series of events through which God has revealed Himself in history. This has 
been the faith of the Church.” 













































BOOK REVIEWS 


FAITH AND ORDER: FROM WORLD CONFERENCE 
TO LOCAL CHURCH 


HE THAT GATHERETH, by JAMES W. KENNEDY. World Council of Churches, 
New York, 1952. 110 pp. $0.50 (5 or more copies $0.35 each). 

Lunp 1952, by E. H. Ropertson. S.C.M. Press, London, 1952. 71 pp. 
3s. 6d. 

REPORT OF THIRD WORLD CONFERENCE ON FAITH AND ORDER. S.C.M. Press, 
1952. 3s. 6d. 

THE THIRD WORLD CONFERENCE ON FAITH AND ORDER, edited by OLIVER 

S. ToMKINS. S.C.M. Press, London, 1953. 382 pp. 





It was probably not the most important of the eleven great ecumenical 
conferences of this century, but Lund 1952 has proved to be one of the most 
controversial. Did it mark a recession in the course of the Churches’ thought 
on Faith and Order, or did it discover new and promising paths for such 
thought? Did it only prove that large conferences with hasty schedules for 
drafting reports are not worth the trouble and expense, or did the quality 
of group discussions and personal conversations vindicate the usefulness of 
such conferences ? 

No delegate could come away from Lund without his own ideas on these 
questions, and many have expressed their appraisals of the conference in 
writing. The thousands of interested persons who did not attend, but are 
really concerned about Christian unity, will welcome these four books on 
Lund which are now available. 

There is a notable difficulty involved in trying to translate the words and 
experiences of a great conference into adequately descriptive language. Yet 
the first two books have attained a high measure of success in doing this. 
Both authors have skilfully woven threads of local colour with those of 
conference activity, worship, speeches and reports, making their books 
pleasurable as well as instructive reading with a consciously ‘popular’ appeal. 

He that Gathereth is composed in a form similar to Dr. Kennedy’s intro- 
duction to Lund, entitled Exploring Paths of Church Unity. It is intended 
for use by study groups in churches and contains many simple and valuable 
suggestions for the conduct of such study. The book is ‘tailor-made’ for 
church groups which are seeking understanding of the intensely theological 
problems of Faith and Order. Mr. Robertson’s account is written in a more 
conventional style of description, while including much the same material as 
Kennedy’s. It provides a concise history of the Faith and Order Movement 
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as a background to Lund, and also a most informative digest of the main 
problems discussed. Slight errors of fact are discernible in each book, though 
none of importance. Some readers, like the reviewer, may find Kennedy’s 
few diagrams more perplexing than illuminating. There is a limit to the 
degree of simplicity with which problems of unity can be presented. 

One cannot review, but merely commend for serious reading, the official 
Report of the Lund Conference. Here the findings of the five sections have 
been formulated in such a way as to gain general approval of the conference 
delegates. The Report has been commended to all member Churches of the 
World Council for study and response. 

Finally, the large Lund volume contains all the material necessary for an 
adequate understanding and appraisal of the conference, together with the 
text of the Report, attendance lists, etc. Dr. Tomkins has exercised his 
editorial skill with imagination and shrewdness to make this an unusually 
interesting book. For many years to come, references will be made to it by 
those who keep working and praying for the full manifestation of the Church’s 
unity. 

J. ROBERT NELSON. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF PETER 


PETRUS. JUUNGER, APOSTEL, MARTYRER, by OSCAR CULLMANN. Zwingli-Verlag, 


Ziirich, 1952. 282 pp. Sw. frs. 17.70 and 20.80. 

French edition : 

SAINT PIERRE, DISCIPLE, APOTRE, MARTYR. Delachaux et Niestlé, Neuchdtel et 
Paris, 1952. 232 pp. Sw. frs. 12.—. 

English edition : 

PETER, DISCIPLE, APOSTLE, MARTYR. S.C.M. Press, London, 1953. 252 pp. 
18s. 

PRIMAUTE DE PIERRE DANS LA PERSPECTIVE PROTESTANTE ET DANS LA PERSPEC- 
TIVE CATHOLIQUE, by CHARLES JOURNET. (Sagesse et Culture.) Alsatia, 
Paris, 1953. 154 pp. 450 fr. frs. 


This work by Oscar Cullmann unquestionably makes a most valuable 
contribution to the ecumenical dialogue. It does so in the first place because 
it deals with the Apostle who is of supreme importance to the Roman Catholic 
ecclesiology (the Protestants drawing chiefly on Pauline thought). Up to now 
there has not been any general literature of this type to assist the Protestant 
thinkers in balancing their study of the subject with a view to ecumenical 
discussion. So that is one deficiency met. 

It is indeed quite fully met, for the author has sought to cover the whole 
question. His first section deals with the historical problem : 1) the Disciple, 
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i.e. Peter’s name and place ; 2) the Apostle, i.e. his share in the leadership 
of the primitive Church and his missionary activity in the service of the 
Judaeo-Christian Church, under the guidance of James; his calling; his 
theological views, which Cullmann summarises very briefly without going 
into the canonical Epistles attributed to Peter, or even discussing their 
authenticity ; 3) the Martyr, a very detailed study of problems relating to 
Peter’s sojourn in Rome, his martyrdom and his tomb. 


Part II treats the exegetical and theological problem: 1) exegesis of 
Matt. 16, 17-19, in which Cullmann states his reasons for splitting the logion 
into two and taking as an utterance from the Passion the fragment peculiar 
to Matthew, and for believing in the authenticity of the (composite) Jogion 
of Matthew, which he duly explains; 2) a concluding chapter on the dog- 
matic problem raised by the application of Matt. 16 to the later Church 
(Peter as Apostle remains the foundation of the Church because he led it from 
its earliest days, but there is no successorial privilege passing on to anyone 
else something that was Peter’s own, in view of the unique historical part 
he played in the origins of the Church which Christ built on him, but not 
with him). 

Touching as it does on all aspects of the problem, this book is also to 
be recommended for its own intrinsic qualities. It has none of those forced 
exegeses which we so often find, nor does it adopt that overbearing tone 
which is apt to irritate any reader holding different views. Cullmann every- 
where makes obvious efforts to ensure that Roman Catholic readers shall 
not be jarred by what he says, or mistake his line of thought. Since we have 
only very fragmentary information concerning Peter, conjecture frequently 
creeps in, which induces moderation but never inaccuracy. 

Mer. Journet can describe better than we the qualities he discerns in the 
book he seeks to refute. “The following pages,” he writes in his introduction, 
“do not contain either critical discussion of M. Cullmann’s excellent sug- 
gestions, which will rightly be of great interest to the experts in exegesis and 
in the origins of Christianity, or a catalogue of the numerous items of value 
emerging from his clear, honest and erudite work ...”” And again, “We 
have nothing but praise for this book when we consider the soundness of its 
learning, the perfect clarity of its arrangement, the unquestionable and 
sustained integrity of its argument.” 


This notable publication does, however, raise one fundamental objection 
in Mgr. Journet’s mind. And I do not think that his reaction springs ultimately 
from his Roman Catholic ecclesiology, for I too felt and expressed it before 
his work came out. It is, of course, expressed by him in terms, and bound up 
with a way of thought, which I as a Protestant do not share. But there is 
this in common between the undoubted reaction of Catholic theologians 
and the possible reaction of certain non-Catholic theologians, that Culimann 
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represents the break with the past as being so complete that the Church 
lives, according to him, not by the perpetuity of what was bestowed on it 
in its beginnings, but by the memory of those beginnings. Cullmann recalls 
in his Saint Pierre how he earlier insisted on the “linear’’ conception of time, 
and he sees the problem of the Church’s foundation, with which he now 
deals, as the demonstration of his whole point of view. If it were true, it 
would be a pity, for then all the wealth of Christ’s promises concerning His 
Church would be blocked at the Apostolic period in the single figure of Peter. 
An unbridgeable hiatus yawns between the period of actual foundation and 
the ongoing period of construction. The Apostolate disappeared with the 
first generation, taking with it to the grave the “powers’’ conferred by the 
Lord. The Apostles left us, we are told, their writings. It is a good deal, 
but it is all. And we may find that it is not enough, that Christ’s message 
to Peter transcended him as a person, though it was in fact addressed to 
him as a person. (On this point we have to differ from Luther, as Cullmann 
does : see my Etudes sur l’Eglise dans le Nouveau Testament, 1940, pp. 20-27.) 
Christ’s words transcended the historical figure of Peter, because they con- 
cerned the Church. What was true at one point in history remains true at 
every point in history, because that truth which is inscribed upon time takes 
no root therein, any more than a plant takes root in space. The “linear” 
conception of time is, I feel, too bound up with space to be admissible for 
the problem of the Church. 

The exegetical treasures in Cullmann’s book can only commend it to the 
attention of all readers. I regard his contribution as valuable not only in 
itself but because it will stimulate further efforts to clarify the position. 

FRANZ-J. LEENHARDT. 


THE MEANDERINGS OF THEOLOGY 


MAJOR VOICES IN AMERICAN THEOLOGY, by DAvID WESLEY SOPER. Six Con- 
temporary Leaders. Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 1952. 217 pp. $3.50. 

WHAT PRESENT-DAY THEOLOGIANS ARE THINKING, by DANIEL DAY WILLIAMS. 
Harpers & Brothers, New York, 1952, 159 pp. $2.—. 

English edition : 

INTERPRETING THEOLOGY 1918-1952. S.C.M. Press, London, 1953. 158 pp. 
10s. 6d. 

HISTOIRE DE LA THEOLOGIE PROTESTANTE AU XIX® SIECLE, by Louts PERRIRAZ. 
Volume I: Les doctrines, 232 pp. Volume II: La critique et l’histoire, 
232 pp. Messeiller, Neuchatel, 1951. Each volume frs. 7.80. 


The time has gone for ever when Continental theologians could indulge 
in the luxury of dismissing American theology with a rather haughty smile. 
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It is a pleasure and a surprise, especially for European theologians, to be 
introduced by David Wesley Soper to theologians like Edwin Lewis, Reinhold 
Niebuhr, Nels F.S. Ferré, Paul Tillich, H. Richard Niebuhr and Robert 
L. Calhoun. Some of these are well-known in Europe, others practically 
unknown. Soper’s selection is based on personal preference. He has asked 
a number of theological seminaries and professors, which American theologians 
might, in their opinion, be regarded as “major voices” meriting thorough 
study. The six theologians selected were the first names on that list. We may 
therefore feel fairly certain that we really are hearing the “major voices” in 
Soper’s book. 

Only a few years ago Soper’s view was that “there is no American theology.” 
But he has now written this fine book in the conviction that American 
theology is now “of age,” and “has something to say, something that needs 
saying, something that needs hearing, and something that modern meaning- 
lessness is hungry to hear” (p. 11). Well, we have tried to listen. Niebuhr 
and Tillich, so far from being unknown in Europe, are old acquaintances. 
Much less known is Edwin Lewis, whose criticism of Barth can hardly be 
based on a deep knowledge of dialectic theology. In Soper’s opinion “no 
more definitive criticism has ever been written.” He speaks of “devastating 
criticism” and says that “the Barthian flaws are obvious and glaring” (p. 26). 
But I really think that the three criticisms made by Lewis (one of the “major 
voices” of American theology) with which Soper clearly agrees could easily 
be refuted by any student of Barth with only moderate ability. 

My heart goes out to Nels F.S. Ferré. Anyone who knows what “‘tor- 
mented spirituality” is will be grateful to Soper for this account of Ferré’s 
teaching about love. Why is it that so often we like the heretic (Ferré is 


positive about universal salvation! p. 92) so much better than the strictly 
orthodox believer ? 


Dr. Soper has given us a book which is a pleasure to read. No one can 
fail to be interested immediately, when the chapter on Paul Tillich’s bridge- 
building theology begins with this sentence: “There appear to be three 
inexhaustibilities in the universe, in the following order of importance : God, 
the world, and Paul Tillich.” 

Dr. Williams’ book shows, that American theologians are wrestling with 
the same questions which are causing us so much trouble in Europe. After 
an introductory chapter entitled “The Theological Renaissance,” Dr. Williams 
discusses four big subjects: the authority of the Bible, Christian ethics in 
relation to modern society, the question of Christology and the problem of 
ecclesiology. Each chapter is a very good survey of the current stage of 
discussion. In the last chapter, on the Church, I should have been glad 
however if the author had not merely worked on phaenomenological lines, 
but had also taken account of biblical and theological scholarship. He might 
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for instance have considered the possibility that a conception like that of 
Markus Barth may be the right one. In his book on baptism Markus Barth 
connotes the conceptions of “the Body of Christ” and of Christ’s vicarious 
sacrifice, relating the Body of Christ to the teaching about the Cross and the 
Resurrection, and suggesting that the believers were incorporated in this 
Body when Christ died and rose from the dead. 


These two books confirm the impression that American theology, in so 
far as it forms a unity, is derived from more than one source. It certainly 
draws much from the Bible, but also from philosophy, sociology and psy- 
chology. It is seeking for a satisfying synthesis, which will take due account 
of both factors. This involves the great danger that both sides may receive 
less than their due. Theology must, of course, always be ready to listen to 
what other sciences have to say; it is only one method of human thinking 
and has no monopoly of divine truth. To its shame, dogmatics will often 
notice that science and philosophy have seen things which it ought to have 
perceived itself, if it had listened humbly to God’s word. It can never hold 
itself haughtily aloof from these other branches of human knowledge. 
Dogmatics is knowledge, discovered by sinful men. God is sovereignly free 
to reveal His truth through science and philosophy, instead of through 
dogmatics. But the source of truth is God’s word. Dogmatics has room 
for science and philosophy only if it derives its own insights exclusively from 
the word of God ; otherwise it goes astray. Significantly enough, this in no 
way means isolation, but an open-minded readiness to listen to other points 
of view. I get the impression, however, that American theology is not quite 
clear about the nature of the authority of the Bible. Unfortunately the same 
must be said to be true of European theology. 


As a theologian, I may be forgiven for devoting most of my attention 
to the first volume of Professor Perriraz’ book. The book gives a clear 
description of the history of theology in the 19th century. It might have 
been entitled “From Schleiermacher to Barth.” But Perriraz does not 
simply begin with Schleiermacher ; Schleiermacher is not merely a beginning, 
he is also an end, a meeting-point for different currents of thought. In the 
first chapter Perriraz therefore writes of Kant, the romantic movement, 
Herder, Jacobi, Fries, Fichte and Schelling. The learned author writes at 
great length about Schleiermacher and his influence, and then about the 
speculative school under the influence of Hegel, confessionalism, and some 
independent thinkers like Rothe, Weisse, Pfleiderer and Lipsius. He further 
surveys Albrecht Ritschl and his school, the religious-historical school, and 
the beginnings of the 20th century (Troeltsch, E. Schader, K. Heim, P. Alt- 
haus, G. Wobbermin, R. Otto, R. Seeberg, Barth and Brunner). Both 
volumes are written with great clarity and objectivity, and will be most 
helpful to students who are trying to grasp the important movements in the 
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history of religious thought. I warmly recommend them. In my opinion it 
would have been better, however, if the book had ended with the appearance 
of Barth ; the author’s remarks in Volume I, page 216, on Barth’s theology 
are quite inadequate. Any account of his thought, written at the mid- 
century, must obviously take into account his Kirchliche Dogmatik, and not 
merely his Rémerbrief. 

At any rate it is a good thing that Professor Perriraz reminds us again 
of Schleiermacher. He criticises some details of Schleiermacher, but on the 
whole he submits to Schleiermacher’s arguments. In reading his book I was 
reminded of what Karl Barth says about Schleiermacher in his history of 
Protestant theology during the 19th century : ““No one can say today, whether 
we have really overcome him or whether, in spite of all our loud protests 
against him, we are not still in our heart of hearts children of his age” (p. 380). 
Perriraz’ criticisms cannot be said to be very profound. He would like time 
to examine Schleiermacher’s Christological theses more deeply. I wish that 
he had done so. That would have made many things clearer. Then it would 
have become quite manifest that Schleiermacher’s system had no room in 
principle for a historical Christ, objectively for us and above us. Brunner 
spoke too soon when he declared in his book Mysticism and the Word that 
Schleiermacher was dead. He is still very much alive. Perriraz’ book proves 
it, and it is good both for the American and for the European theological 
situation that we should continue to wrestle with him. 

G. C. VAN NIFTRIK. 


CHRISTIAN POLITICAL RESPONSIBILITY 


BETWEEN COMMUNITY AND Society, by THOMAS GiLByY. A Philosophy and 
Theology of the State. Longmans, Green & Co., London, 1953. 344 pp. 
25s. 

THE REALM OF SPIRIT AND THE REALM OF CAESAR, by NICOLAS BERDYAEV. 
Harper & Brothers, New York, 1952. 182 pp. $2.50. 

POLITISCHE ENTSCHEIDUNG IN DER EINHEIT DES GLAUBENS, by KARL BARTH. 
Theologische Existenz heute, 1952. Neue Folge, Nr. 34. 19 pp. DM. 1.10. 

DIE POLITISCHE VERANTWORTUNG DER CHRISTEN HEUTE, by HERMANN DIEM. 
Theologische Existenz heute, 1952. Neue Folge, Nr. 35. 35 pp. DM. 1.60. 

DIE EVANGELISCHE KIRCHE UND DIE POLITIK, by HELMUT THIELICKE. Evan- 
gelisches Verlagswerk, Stuttgart, 1953. 76 pp. DM. 4.50. 

LUTHERS LEHRE VON DEN BEIDEN REICHEN, by FRANZ Lau. (Luthertum. 

Heft 8.) Lutherisches Verlagshaus, Berlin, 1953. 96 pp. DM. 3.80. 


Thomas Gilby, “Father Gilby,” who has previously published some 
excellent studies on Scholastic philosophy, here presents us with a most 
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instructive and inspiring examination of the political teachings of St. Thomas. 
A clear distinction is drawn between the different influences upon St. Thomas : 
the Old and New Testaments, Christian tradition, Greek philosophy, Roman 
law and contemporary political and social conditions. We feel much of the 
same spirit that was dominant in 19th-century liberalism but are warned not 
to draw too easy parallels. It is a historical study, and the author leaves it 
to the reader to relate it to present-day questions. Yet we easily discern a 
struggle against a “monolithic,” totalitarian idea of the state and for a 
“‘pluralistic” society in which the pressure of the state is reduced to a minimum. 
The most striking difference between our own time and the age of St. Thomas 
is perhaps his almost unquestioning conviction that certain moral concepts 
overrule any kind of human authority. Notwithstanding all that Aristotle or 
Roman lawyers meant, these convictions were rooted in Christian faith. So 
“‘justice” was what it meant to Aristotle, but it was more than that ; it was 
raised beyond the concept of Plato, even above the righteousness of the 
Old Testament ; surpassing civic reasonableness, it sought “nothing less than 
the ultimate justice of God, only to find that it has found mercy.” 


Nicolas Berdyaev’s posthumous work deals with the deepest problems of 
our time and of any time: the problems of freedom and necessity, of “the 
new man” and “re-birth,” of revolutions that remain fettered to the old 
order which the revolutionaries want to oppose and replace, and the possib- 
ility of creating a truly new world. Life is, we are told, dualistic. Monism 
is only an eschatological possibility. We belong to the realm of necessity, 
the objectivised world, a world that enslaves, the realm of Caesar. But in 
the very depth of our being is hidden the divine element in man, the possibility 
of a spiritual life, a life of creativity, of freedom. Of course Berdyaev knows 
that here he proclaims the gospel of mysticism and not of the Orthodox 
Church, which teaches that divine grace comes from above. The book is a 
radical criticism of Marxism as representing in a most contradictory way a 
philosophy of action based on a theory of economic determinism. Over 
against collectivism (which is always mechanical and rational and violates 
human personality), Berdyaev advocates a community which recognises 
freedom and the value of the person. And optimistically he believes that the 
wheel of history will now turn in this direction. To him Marxist philosophy 
is entirely out of date, but nevertheless he tries to discover the secret of its 
dynamic power. It proclaims human freedom, without understanding what 
freedom really is. 

These two books from very different angles advocate much the same case. 
The three small publications by Barth, Diem and Thielicke, however, centre 
around the possibility of the Church’s proclaiming a specific political decision 
as the only truly Christian answer to a concrete question and consequently 
stigmatising every other response (even neutrality) as heretical. The problem 
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in question is the re-militarisation of Western Germany. Barth and Diem 
both maintain that here a clear-cut No is demanded, not as the private, 
non-committal opinion of a Christian or group of Christians, but as the 
only possible ethical decision in obedience to God. Thielicke, on the con- 
trary, holds that here the Church would exceed its mission and enter the 
sphere of political decisions where only politicians are competent. Christians 
unite in standing for peace and desiring the reunion of Germany. But they 
may be divided in their judgment as to the most suitable means for achieving 
these ends and have to leave the final decisions to those in authority. Thielicke 
refers here to Luther’s doctrine of the two Realms. 


It seems to me extremely important to follow this discussion, because it 
involves a question of principle. Those who do not consider the problem 
solved by a reference to Luther will, I suppose, agree with Barth and Diem 
that on certain occasions it is the duty of the church to fight for an “ethical” 
decision in the same spirit and with the same inflexible conviction with which 
issues of dogma have to be decided. A standpoint that would defend slavery 
or racial discrimination is heretical, from a Christian point of view. Never- 
theless, the question how to achieve certain ends must often be left to the 
experts, provided that they do not employ methods that involve unnecessary 
evils. The non-Roman Church has probably been too reluctant to take the 
responsibility for ethical decisions. But on many questions we cannot expect 
anything more than agreement about ends ; Christians may legitimately hold 
different views concerning methods, but without allowing these differences 
to separate them, and without giving any section the right to brand its 
opponents as heretics. This does not necessarily mean that this latter question 
is left to the political experts. 


Lau’s study of Luther’s famous doctrine of the two Realms is of special 
interest, because the author thinks this Lutheran teaching, if correctly under- 
stood, should be a means of uniting the churches instead of being a point 
of disagreement. He disagrees primarily with the “Christocratic’’ interpret- 
ation of society as propounded by Karl Barth and his followers. He claims 
that this doctrine is incompatible with a true theologia crucis and necessarily 
involves a theologia gloriae. And so he wonders how Barth, who has been 
teaching a theologia crucis even more consistently than the Reformers, can 
be the great defender of a “‘Christocratic’’ view. He admits, however, that 
it is questionable whether Luther is right in maintaining that Christian love, 
as taught by Christ and the New Testament, is of the same kind as the love 
which man knows by nature. But, strangely enough, he does not seem to 
realise that this question, if answered negatively, undermines the whole 
Lutheran teaching on this subject and necessitates a “‘Christocratic’’ position. 
As disciples of Christ we have no choice whatsoever. We must strive to be 
obedient to the “new”? commandment of love in every sphere of life. But, 
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and of this Lau’s book may remind us, all our striving in word and deed to 
proclaim the kingship of the Lord will, till the day of Christ, be under the 
cross; all our “Christocratic’’ theology is a theologia crucis, the crucified 
Lord is that “‘corner-stone” which the builders rejected. Lau also tries to 
combat the Christocratic view by pointing out that “theocratic” experiments, 
like those of Calvin and English Puritanism, have proved unworthy of 
imitation. He ignores the fact that modern defenders of the Christocratic 
doctrine readily admit that the methods used by Calvin and his followers 
were to a large extent non-Christian (see W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, The King- 
ship of Christ, p. 133, where classical Calvinism is accused of trying to 
promote its ends by means contrary to the spirit of the Gospel). Lau’s book 
is certainly, however, a work of great importance. N. H. Soe. 


PHYSICS AND THE CHRISTIAN WORLD-VIEW 


ZuM WELTBILD DER PuHysik, by C. F. VON WEIZSACKER. S. Hirzel Verlag, 
Stuttgart, 1949. 201 pp. DM. 8.50. 

English edition : 

THE WoRLD View OF Puysics. Routledge & Kegan Paul, London, 1952. 

RELIGIOUS PERSPECTIVES OF COLLEGE TEACHING IN THE PHYSICAL SCIENCES, 
by HuGuH S. TAYLor. Edward W. Hazen Foundation, New Haven, 1951. 
35 pp. 25 cents. 

THEOLOGIE UND Puysik, by Heimo DoLcH. Herder, Freiburg, 1951. 110 pp. 
DM. 4.80 and DM. 5.50. 

SCHOLASTIK, BAROCK, EXAKTE NATURWISSENSCHAFT, by JOACHIM OTTO FLECK- 


ENSTEIN. (« Christ heute», 1. Folge, 7. Heft.) Johannes Verlag, Ein- 
siedeln 1949. 72 pp. DM. 5.20. 


CHRISTIANITY AND PHYSICAL SCIENCE, by G. D. YARNOLD. Mowbray, London 
and Oxford, 1950. 173 pp. 8s. 6d. 


GLAUBE UND FORSCHUNG. Verschiedene Vortrage. 2. Folge, 1950, edited by 
GUNTHER Howe. Freizeiten Verlag, Gladbeck. 188 pp. DM. 6.—. 


Owing to the reorientation which has taken place simultaneously in 
physics and in theology, the dialogue between these two realms of thought 
has entered a new phase. After the break-up of Western Christendom in the 
16th century, a cleft opened, in the 17th, between science and Christianity. 
This cleavage, symbolised in the persecution of Galileo, has affected every 
branch of Christendom, though in very different ways. The problem is still 
unsolved and the way in which it is approached is of consequence also for 
the future development of the different denominations. It is therefore to be 
welcomed that this problem now is beginning to be studied on an ecumenical 
basis. 

It is exceedingly difficult to reach a definite judgment in the discussion 
between theology and physics. As is well known, Max Planck and Albert 
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Einstein disagreed (and still disagree) with the interpretation of the quantum- 
theory put forward by Niels Bohr and some of his outstanding followers, 
like Heisenberg ; thus the theologian not only needs a sound knowledge of 
the data of physics, but is forced to make a choice between opposing theories, 
which again will depend on his own theological position. Similarly, the 
interpretation given by Weizsaicker and other physicists of the quantum- 
theory has been definitely opposed by the philosophers of ontological schools. 
And lastly, the theologian’s attitude to natural theology, or to the controversy 
on the “de-mythologising” of the Bible, is not without influence. 

C. F. von Weizsacker’s collection of essays, like the well-known books by 
Louis de Broglie or Eddington, has introduced a large number of people to 
modern physics. His essay on “The Infinity of the Universe’’ is a remarkable 
contribution to the nascent study of the historical interrelations between 
physics and other branches of human enquiry ; it contains important views 
on the present changes in the understanding of man and on the relation 
between physics and theology since the days of antiquity. The essay on 
“The Relation of Quantum-Mechanics to Kant’s Philosophy” is equally 
illuminating. Here Weizsacker develops the idea of Nichtobjektivierbarkeit, 
typical of the changed attitude of physics to the subject-object problem ; this 
idea also proves fruitful in clarifying theological problems, such as “‘de- 
mythologising,” which cannot be adequately treated within the limits of 
traditional thought-forms. 


Taylor, who writes from a Roman Catholic standpoint, wants to reconcile 


the Christian faith with the progress in scientific knowledge, and he makes 
many useful remarks on the limitations and history of physics. He regards 
astronomy and biology as the sciences which impinge most directly upon 
theology, whereas in his view the change in the categories of modern physics 
is less important for theology. He tries to amplify scientia with sapientia. 
But Taylor will hardly succeed in widening the religious perspectives of 
college teaching (the immediate aim of his booklet) unless he penetrates more 
deeply into the fundamental questions. 

Heimo Dolch takes us further. He is a young Roman Catholic theologian 
who is also an expert on modern physics, being a pupil of Heisenberg. Dolch 
analyses the systematic relationship between physics and theology, in a 
discussion with Heisenberg, Jordan and Weizsacker. In doing this, since 
the ontological question remains insoluble, he restricts himself to demonstrat- 
ing that, from the standpoint of physics, the propositions of theology are not 
impossible. 

The exploration of the microscopic world has brought us knowledge of 
the atom ; in this appearance of “traces”? Dolch sees an analogy of the way 
in which the transcendent gleams through the spheres of natural perception. 
Thus a miracle is a “compound phenomenon” which does not destroy, but 
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reveals, the inner meaning of the natural world. It is understandable from 
the standpoint which he adopts that Dolch does not think there is much 
danger of modern physics becoming conducive to nihilism ; he is convinced 
that the renascent concern of physics with “being” is ultimately obedience 
to God. Leaving aside any historical examination of the relations of meta- 
physics, physics and theology, his study moves at the level of demonstration 
and refutation. Yet there is little doubt that the real dialogue between physics 
and theology begins in a field beyond apologetics. 

J. O. Fleckenstein’s book (published in a Roman Catholic series) is an 
attempt at historical analysis. His point of departure is the conquest of 
scholastic natural philosophy by the criticism of nominalism and by modern 
functional thought, and the inadequacy of the thought-forms of substance. 
It is noteworthy that Fleckenstein makes these significant ideas (set forth by 
Dilthey and Nietzsche) fruitful also for the Roman Catholic discussion, 
whereas he does not take up Dilthey’s views on the failure of scholastic logic 
and metaphysics. He is primarily interested in the “Jesuit mathematics” of 
the Baroque and in Leibniz’ synthesis of predicative and functional logic 
(shown in his infinitesimal calculus and his monadology), later disrupted by 
the retreat of theology to the rigid line of Thomism, and by the secularisation 
of functionalism into materialistic positivism. Fleckenstein would therefore 
like to solve the new problem of universals, raised by the present crisis in 
the foundations of mathematics, by a re-study of Leibniz’ ideas. 


G. D. Yarnold, formerly lecturer in Physics, now Chaplain and lecturer 
in Divinity at Lincoln Diocesan Training College, has much in common 
with Dolch. His book is directed primarily to the young people who have 
grown up in a scientific age, and to the Church which is not paying sufficient 
attention to this situation. Besides giving a good introduction to the problems 
of physics, Yarnold has many ideas which are helpful for our question, as 
for instance when he discusses reproducibility in nature as a preliminary 
condition for man’s freedom of choice. On many points he shows unshaken 
confidence in traditional metaphysics: thus he seeks to limit physics to the 
question “how ?” whereas theology is said to be concerned with the question 
“why ?” Yarnold would therefore solve the mediaeval antinomy between 
God’s intellect and God’s will by relating natural events of statistical prob- 
ability to God’s “impersonal’’ action, and those events which depart from 
statistical probability with His “personal” action. Yarnold is here particularly 
interested in the question of miracles ; like Dolch his conclusion is that they 
are “‘not impossible.” 

The essays in Glaube und Forschung are a first-fruit of the discussion 
between physicists and theologians initiated by the Christophorus-Stift. In 
the first part of the book, “Theological Reconsideration,” Hans Asmussen 
discusses the new aspects of contemporary physics which affect the conception 
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of man. The second part, entitled “Discussion,” contains papers by Pascual 
Jordan, Schneider and Hennemann on “Positivism in Science.” The gist of 
Jordan’s view, which differs considerably from traditional positivism, is to 
reject metaphysics which he regards not as a bridge but as a barrier between 
physics and theology. Friedrich Schneider, on the other hand, attacks 
positivism on the ground that the metaphysical basis of being is identical 
with the God of religion. This is certainly a central issue of our time. In 
the final essay Giinter Howe discusses the surprising parallel to be found 
between the categories of modern physics and certain theological statements 
in Karl Barth’s Dogmatik, thus opening up fresh perspectives in the discussion 
between physics and theology. In this connection he also discusses Nietzsche’s 
views On grammatical logic (which to a large extent correspond with those 
of Fleckenstein) and Pascal’s famous phrase “The God of Abraham, Isaac 
and Jacob, not the God of the learned men and philosophers,” which is an 
important early example of an anti-metaphysical Christian attitude. 


GUNTER Howe. 
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EVANSTON NOTEBOOK, by JAMES W. KENNEDY. National Council of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, New York, 1953. 64 pp. Single copies 
50 cents. Five or more copies : 35 cents each. 


This booklet presents all the themes of the Assembly in a vivid, popular 
manner in order to prepare lay people for what will take place at Evanston, 
August 15th-31st, 1954. Dr. Kennedy has written in the same vein A Venture 
of Faith — the Birth of the World Council of Churches, which tells the story 
of the first Assembly held at Amsterdam, and two booklets interpreting the 
Faith and Order Conference at Lund. 


OPENING THE NEW TESTAMENT, by FLOYD V. FILSON. Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia, 1952. 224 pp. $2.50. 


In this lucidly written book, Dr. Filson opens up for the common reader 
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many fresh insights for the experienced Bible student. 


P. T. FORSYTH : PROPHET FOR TODAY, by ROBERT MCAFEE BROWN. West- 
minster Press, Philadelphia, 1952. 191 pp. $3.50. 


The writings of P.T. Forsyth, Congregationalist church leader and 
theologian in England, are now enjoying a remarkable revival forty to fifty 
years after their publication. Dr. Brown recaptures his amazingly fresh 
interpretation of the Pauline-Reformation theology of grace, “the central 
core” of the Gospel, and his successful struggle to transcend the liberalism 
and orthodoxy of his time. 


UN HomME — JOHN R. MOTT, by BENJAMIN VALLOTTON. Comité national des 
U.C.J.G., Paris, 1951. 182 pp. Fr. fr. 500. 


This French biography of the great pioneer describes a life rich in con- 
secration and action. The author has drawn upon his personal memories of 
Mott, on the biography by Basil Mathews, on the six volumes of Mott’s 
published speeches, and on documents in the archives of the W.S.C.F. and 
the World’s Y.M.C.A. 


MAX JoseF METZGER, PRIEST AND MARTYR, by LILIAN STEVENSON. S.P.C.K., 
London, 1952. 150 pp. 9s. 6d. 


Max Joseph Metzger, a Roman Catholic priest in Germany, was the 
founder of the Community of Christ the King and of the Una Sancta Move- 
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ment. He was executed by the Nazis as a traitor in 1944. This volume is a 
biographical sketch with a selection of his letters and poems written in prison. 


DER GROSSE HERDER. Nachschlagewerk fiir Wissen und Leben. Band I. 
Herder Verlag, Freiburg, 1952. Sw. fr. 44.60. DM. 39.—. 


This fifth edition of the well-known Roman Catholic encyclopaedia will 
consist of ten volumes (the final one, Der Mensch in seiner Welt, dealing 
with subjects in their universal setting). The first volume is a fascinating 
mine of information, and contains many illustrations of an entirely new 
kind, maps and statistical tables. The whole work has been brought up to 
date ; in includes explanations of new legislation such as the Betriebsverfas- 
sungsgesetz and includes biographies of Bishop Berggrav, Karl Barth, etc. 


RICHARD BAXTER AND PHILIP DODDRIDGE. A STUDY IN A TRADITION, by 
GEOFFREY F. NUTTALL. (Friends of Dr. Williams’ Library, Fifth Lecture, 
1951.) Oxford University Press, London, 1951. 34 pp. 3s. 6d. 


“In Doddridge, as in Baxter’’ (we find) “an eagerness for Christian unity, 
a consequent impatience with the doctrinal phrases and tests which divide, 
and a concern rather for the ‘heart-work and heaven-work’ which already 
unite in Christian experience.”’ This is the ‘tradition’ which the author wants 
to describe, showing how it was carried over by the younger man into 
eighteenth-century Dissent. 
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THE MENNONITE CHURCH IN THE SECOND WORLD War, by Guy F. HERSCH- 
BERGER. Mennonite Publishing House, Scottdale, Pa. 1951. 308 pp. $3.50. 


The author of Can Christians fight? and War, Peace and Non-Resistance 
here gives a full account of the work of the Mennonite Church from 1940 
to 1945, including missions, education, relief, voluntary service and inter- 
group relations. 
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